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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Hearst is the Catilina of American politics and 
President Roosevelt is the Cicero, the Father of his 
country, who has saved it by coming from Oyster Bay 
to vote at New York. It would be too ingenuous to 
accept all the Republican charges made against Mr. 
Hearst. We must remember who make them. They 
are the money interests which President Roosevelt him- 
self has declared must be curbed. Mr. Hearst has of 
course used his wealth and influence in doing without 
scruple and for his personal influence and ambition 
what President Roosevelt has declared necessary to be 
done more cautiously. Mr. Hearst is immoderately 
hated by the Republican Trust party because, while by 
his wealth and newspaper monopolies he is really of 
their kidney, he has turned against them, apparently 
out of sheer devilry—a la Catiline. 


And Mr. Hearst has not altogether failed in doing 
what he set out to do. He is defeated but not crushed ; 


though he is not elected Governor of New York State | 


the Democrats there have returned a majority to Con- 
gress ; and the Republican members have been greatly 
reduced as a consequence of the elections. Mr. Hearst’s 
victory would have shown him to be the indispensable 
Democratic Presidential candidate ; but his defeat is 
far from being the defeat of the Democrats. In the 
State of public opinion against Trusts and the money 
power a Democratic candidate who should be Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Hearst rolled intc one would have a 


magnificent chance. It is somewhat awkward for 
the Republicans that they have had to make so much 
of Mr. Hearst’s moral disqualifications in order to 
defeat him. 


Lord Selborne’s attempt to soften the jealousy between 
Pretoria and Johannesburg has brought down upon 
him angry charges of partisanship. Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick was to deliver addresses in Pretoria to pro- 
mote a better feeling, and the High Commissioner 
wrote tothe Mayor urging that the leading men in the 
capital should attend. He made it quite clear that he 
did this in the interest of no politician but to ease a 
situation which gives only the enemies of the Trans- 
vaal cause to rejoice. Lord Selborne’s intervention 
is now described as a clever electioneering device. The 
truth is we imagine that Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s speech 
left an impression which is calculated to help the Pro- 
gressives and is resented by their opponents accord- 
ingly. Mr. Rendall’s suggestion that the Imperial 
Government should publish some of the evidence col- 
lected by Mr. Bucknill, now that Lord Selborne had 
called upon the electors to attend pro-Chinese meetings, 
was simply mischievous misrepresentation. 


M. Clemenceau’s Ministry met Parliament for the first 
time on Monday, and the Prime Minister read the official 
declaration of its programme. As was expected it 
lays down a policy intended to unite radicals and 
socialists. In regard to the army, for instance, there 
is to be a bill to do away with military courts-martial 
for all offences which are punishable by ordinary 
law and to make them cognisable by the Givil courts. 
There is to be a law for a progressive income-tax, the 
extension of State-ownership of railways is to be effected 
by the purchase of the Western lines and the develop- 
ment of the State system generally. The new socialist 
Minister of Labour will introduce a bill reducing the 
hours of labour to ten per day; and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts are to be extended, like our own, 
to agricultural labourers. 
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It seems.that the situation is rather like the position 
here between the Government and the socialist and 
labour parties. The socialists are in two opposed 
groups, one of which is prepared to support the Govern- 
ment in the meantime. This is the Jaurés’ group. The 
other under the non-opportunist socialist M. Guesdes, 
the Keir Hardie of the Chamber, may not give the 
Ministry even a qualified support. But M. Clemenceau’s 
majority is supposed to be independent of their support. 
More concessions to socialism would alarm moderate 
Republicans and strengthen the anti-republicans. But 
the Clemenceau Ministry is in some difficulty with the 
left wing under M. Combes and M. Pelletan who are 
for taking extremer measures in regard to the Sepa- 
ration Law than the Ministry thinks advisable. The 
Ministers propose after December to sequester the 
Church property but to hold it for a year before finally 
putting the law into operation. M. Combes imagines 
that on his plan the resistance of the Church would 
become irresolute. 


Of course there has been assuaging talk, in the House 
of Commons especially, of inquiries and terms of refe- 
rence and the like, in the matter of the disgraceful 
mutiny of the stokers at Portsmouth. Great pains also 
must be taken to show that the officer who gave the 
order to the men to kneel had no intention in the world 
to humiljate them. It is to be hoped the Government 
will stand firm, and refuse to make public the terms of 
the inquiry or the evidence. Discipline in the army and 
navy, if it is to be criticised freely in public and patro- 
nised or. condemned in the lobbies of the House of 
Commons, must simply cease to exist. What is the 
use of talking of keeping up ‘‘a two-power standard” 
or as Mr. Morley’puts it an ‘‘ all-powerful fleet”, if you 
make the least allowance for such rank insubordination 
as that of these rioters at Portsmouth? It would 
certainly be safer to reduce the fleet than reduce its 
discipline. Speaking of Portsmouth, we trust the 
appeal made at the meeting at the Church House for 
funds for Church work in Portsea will go right home. 
The Bishops who spoke did not overstate the case. 


The Lords have been busy all the week with the 
Education Bill, and certainly they have left their mark 
on it pretty plainly. The Government will find their 
child, when it returns from a change of air in another 
place, grown almost out of recognition and themselves 
accordingly grown out of love with it. Religious 
teaching is not to be put out of school hours by this 
Bill ; the Government had proposed that it should be 
and the Commons readily endorsed the Government 
view. Clause 4, which practically leaves all schools 
coming under it denominational schools, is made com- 
pulsory instead of optional. The required four-fifths 
majority of parents is reduced to a bare majority, and 
the clause is extended to country schools. 


Certainly the Lords have not done their work in a 
half-hearted way. We hope they will be as whole- 
hearted in insisting on the amendments they have made. 
It is perhaps natural that Lord Crewe should look 
rather glum over ‘the Bill of noble lords opposite, 
as he was obliged now to call it”. He must console 
himself with the reflection that he has played his own 
very thankless part—the most thankless in the whole 
Ministerial piece—very well. He seems to have under- 
stood the Bill better than Mr. Birrell did; but then he 
had not to speak from two inconsistent briefs as had 
Mr. Birrell. On the whole the Lords’ debates have been 
instructive and in tone good-tempered. In their whole 
character they were much less partisan than the de- 
bates below. The Unionist majority in the House is 
overwhelming, yet an amendment supported by Lord 
Lansdowne, the leader of the party there, had to be 
dropped. 


It is well that the standing committee of the National 
Society, on Lord Hugh Cecil’s motion, has formall 
recorded its regret that Lord Balfour’s pan-denomi- 
national amendment was withdrawn. Churchmen, as 
the Society says, can never be content with anything 


less. A later amendment of Lord Jersey’s letting in 
denominational teaching for minorities as well as 
majorities in Clause 4 schools was also dropped ; on 
the Duke of Devonshire’s opposition. The Duke has 
become quite a splendid free lance. He is a knight 
erring in this instance, but we can appreciate honest 
independence when we find it. It makes at least a 
dignified last chapter to a big career. 


There is nothing like the zeal of converts or per- 
verts. The Attorney-General, having recanted his 
opinion that trade unions ought not to be protected 
from actions for damages, moved an amendment on 
the report stage which goes further even than that. 
Not only are trade-union funds under the Bill to be pro- 
tected in wrong-doing but the legal means for pro- 
hibiting an illegal act are taken away. If it is a 
hardship that the funds raised for widows and other 
friendly society benefits should be seized, why should 
not illegal acts themselves be prevented when the funds 
are inno danger? To grant this immunity is giving a 
greater privilege than existed before the Taff Vale 
decision. In other ways it is probable that the Bill 
covers more ground than the Government will admit ; 
for instance in regard to agrarian disputes or actions 
plainly outside the range of trade disputes. The 
prophecy of Mr. Atherley Jones as to the House of 
Lords not accepting his Bill as it stands is not unlikely 
to be fulfilled. ; ; 


Lord Carrington has not succeeded in chloroforming 
the Unionist party over the Land Tenure Bill. Really, 
to judge by several of his clever speeches lately, one 
might suppose it was a kind of landlord’s endowment 
bill. In Committee this week in. the-House it has been 
fought with spirit; Lord Helmsley especially coming 
to the front. The question of game preservation 
was discussed in a lively way on Wednesday. A new 
authority on this subject was discovered in Mr. Harold 
Cox, whose view is that pheasants are over-preserved. 
One would like to hear the views of several of the 
Liberal peers. Is Lord Portsmouth—for instance—in 
favour of the tenant shooting the pheasants as well as 
the hares and rabbits ? 


Naturally a good deal of gentle ridicule about the 
landlords and their ‘‘ Sacred Bird” has been displayed 
in the Ministerial press as a result of this debate. But 
‘* Sacred Bird” has always seemed to us a misnomer, 
for the design of those who cultivate this bird is simply 
to kill it. Mr. Balfour raised a new and interesting 
point when he urged that after all game preservation 
was a benefit to the food consumer. Obviously, the 
more pheasants, the cheaper. Do away with the game 
laws, and “‘ your food will cost you more”. In view 
of this we cannot help thinking that Mr. Balfour himself 
was rather unkind in his reference to the shooting man. 
Cheers greeted his statement that he had not shot for a 
quarter of a century and that his leisure was better 
spent in other forms of amusement. The bridge and 
golf players predominate in Parliament as elsewhere. 


We sympathise with Mr. Corbett’s motion on Thurs- 
day as to the men in Netley Hospital. He and Lord 
Robert Cecil who seconded spoke in quite a non-party 
spirit, and it is astonishing that Labour M.P.’s should 
go out of their way to scoff and vote against such fa 
motion. Private soldiers will not forget their piece of 
ill nature. To turn out into the world, helpless and 
hopeless, the soldiers whose only crime is that they 
cannot get well, is surely repugnant to every English- 
man. Mr. Haldane is no more a sinner in this than his 
predecessors. But now that attention has been drawn 
to the matter we hope a reform will be effected. 


What unpleasantness might often be avoided if the 
right word were always spoken at the right time! It 
seems the unfortunate women suffragists are in prison 
simply because the Prime Minister expressed himself 
ambiguously ; not an unusual weakness of the Prime 
Minister. A Bill in Parliament is rather a cumbrous 
procedure for putting a question one may think, but 
Mr. Keir-Hardie confessed he brought in his Women’s 
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Suffrage Bill on Wednesday mainly with this object. 
He declared the agitation had arisen because the Prime 
Minister had said the question could not be con- 
sidered in the present Parliament although there are 
420 members pledged to vote for women’s enfranchise- 
ment. Sir Henry declares it is all a mistake ; and that 
all he said was that there would be no opportunity 
during this Session of dealing with the question. It 
is by no means the habit of Governments in these 
days to refuse to deal ‘‘ during the present Parliament” 
with any reforms that are loudly demanded: least of 
all is this a fault that could justly be imputed to our 
Government to-day. 


In one of the debates this week a Unionist speaker 
mentioned that he had lately heard a Ministerialist 
exclaim in the lobby ‘‘ Thank God, we have a House of 
Lords”. Mr. John Ward, the Labour M.P., declared 
that a Liberal with such views ought to be sent to the 
British Museum. We fancy that the British Museum 
would become inconveniently crowded with specimens, 
if every Liberal who approved in secret of the Heuse of 
Lords were sent thither. However the Government 
is not in the temper just now to gratify any of its 
supporters who have leanings towards the Upper 
House. It has just shown its displeasure with the 
Peers by not adding to their number. The Birthday 
list has not a single peer. Liberal ambition must be 
content this time with Barts. and Knights. Mr. Samuel 
Smith is made a Privy Councillor, a testimonial to 
blameless character and long service. Mr. Channing, 
long overlooked, becomes Sir Frederick Channing. 
Journalism is patronised by the lifting of Mr. Henry 
Norman to knighthood; and Mr. Labouchere will be 
tickled to see that his former whip, Mr. Jacoby, is now 
Sir James Jacoby. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Canterbury tales’’, as Mr. 
Lloyd-George calls them, did not attract the attention in 
the press they merited, but the President of the Board of 
Trade was quick to recognise their importance. His 
attempt at Rochester to answer the Canterbury speech 
was not altogether successful if we may judge by the 
interruptions he encountered when addressing a Free 
Trade meeting. Mr. Chamberlain spoke to some 
six thousand people and devoted his remarks chiefly to 
agriculture. His comprehensive statement was by far 
the best presentation of the case for agriculture made 
since the Tariff Reform movement began. Before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws sufficient wheat was grown in 
the United Kingdom to provide for the needs of 
twenty-four millions of people. Now with a vastly 
larger population we grow enough to feed four anda 
half millions. Such figures simply stated afford the 
most striking proof of the failure of free-trade. It has 
left us economically defenceless. 


Nor has the appalling decline in agriculture, which 
is estimated at more than the amount of the National 
Debt, resulted in any appreciable benefit to the con- 
sumer. The Cobdenite system has failed at exactly 
the point where it is supposed to be strongest. For 
more than a generation after the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws the price of wheat, bread and meat steadily 
increased. The decline which has since taken place is 
not due to the operation of the Corn Laws, but to 
causes such as the revolution in the transport system 
and in improvements in agricultural production. When 
Mr. Chamberlain asked his audience whether they 
believed that Tariff Reform would help them, they gave 
a decided answer in the affirmative. He demolished 
the idea that the corn duty would be protective. It 
would be of only incidental advantage to agriculture. 
Nevertheless the agriculturists at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
meeting were absolutely unanimous in its favour. 


In the speeches made by the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Burns to the deputation on Housing Mr. Burns 
contributed several definite opinions. First of all, 
that things are infinitely better than they were five or 
ten years ago; next, that if local authorities used the 
powers they already have nine-tenths of what the de- 
putation asked for would be accomplished ; thirdly, 
that ‘‘ recent events had shown that the ratepayer was 
hardening somewhat against any further increase either 


of ratesor taxes”. Mr. Burns haschosen thereforea very 
good time for ceasing to be a candidate for the London 
County Council. But the Government are considering 
land questions generally, it appears, and amongst them 
that of the municipalities having larger powers of 
acquiring land. He had, however, already dwelt on the 
fact that local authorities do not use nine-tenths of the 

owers they have and that rates and taxes are frighten- 
ing them. Acts of Parliament will not legislate away 
the ‘‘apathy” of those who have to administer them. 
One might suggest that there is too much local govern- 
ment ; but then Mr. Burns and the Prime Minister both 
spoke of centralising authority as a dreadful mistake. 
It seems as if we must leave it to the railways and the 
trams and the motor-omnibuses. 


Mr. Davy, who held the Local Government Board 
Inquiry into the workhouse administration at Poplar, 
has reported very much as the public expected he would. 
His report is quite on the lines which were taken by 
the newspapers while the inquiry was being held. 
Many of the facts, ‘‘ sordid facts’’ as Mr. Davy calls 
them, were indisputable, and it was easy for anyone to 
see that the administration was lax and in the hands 
of a vulgar class of men. But many questions are 
involved of outdoor relief, or the relative ratings of 
Poplar with other districts, or its poverty, and the 
wider deductions from these scandals which Mr. Davy 
makes are a harder matter. On the personal side it is 
at least satisfactory that Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lansbury 
were not implicated at all in the contract and treating 
scandals of the workhouse. 


In politics Mr. Auberon Herbert, who not long 
survived his clever sister Lady Portsmouth, was of course 
quite impossible. He encouraged the ‘‘Shakers’’— 
who tried to settle in his beloved New Forest—and he 
held that the payment of rates should be purely 
voluntary: under that system you would have some- 
thing like economy—no fear of wastrels then, for 
naturally there would be nothing to waste. Mr. 
Herbert’s career in the House of Commons was short 
and ineffective, but there are still a few politicians who 
can recall a very clever speech or two he made in the 
early seventies. Mr. Auberon Herbert, we know, was 
meditating a new work not long before his death, and it 
is to be hoped it may see the light. He was a very 
clever and quite original man of letters, who, oddly 
enough, liked to be described and thought of as a 
journalist. 


Mr. George Herring’s remarkable career as_ turf 
commission agent, financier and philanthropist closes 
equally remarkably with the charities left by his will, 
and the instructions as to the cremation and burial of 
his ashes, which are to lie under a sun-dial at the 
‘* Haven”, a charitable institution he established for 
aged people at Maidenhead, now further endowed. 
The King’s Hospital Fund and several specially named 
hospitals benefit by over £500,000; and Mr. Herring’s 
art collection is to be sold for the benefit of the 
fund. There is also provision for carrying out the 
gift of £100,000 to the Salvation Army’s home coloni- 
sation scheme, and for this year’s contribution to the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. 


Miss Beale, of whose death we learn at the last 
moment, was one of the great ones of our time. No 
doubt she had done her life’s work; still her death 
leaves a felt blank. We shall have something to say 
of her great work at Cheltenham later on. 


The Court of Appeal has agreed with Mr. Justice 
Kekewich that Messrs. Dent had no right to publish 
the Lamb letters, though the representatives of Lamb’s 
unadministered estate had in 1905 assigned to them all 
their rights. These letters had become the property of 
Mr. and Mrs. Steeds; and Smith, Elder and Co. had 
bought from them the right to publish, and they had 
granted to Macmillans the licence to produce them in an 
edition of Lamb's Letters, edited by Canon Ainger. Mr. 
and Mrs. Steeds who had received back the letters were 
fortunate enough to sell them again to Messrs. Dent 
for £250, disclosing the assignment to Smith, Elder 
and Co., and Messrs. Dent published them. It is now 
decided that Messrs. Dent had no right to do this, 
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The letters were in law a ‘‘ book” and not having been 
published in Lamb's lifetime the copyright was in the 
owners of the manuscript whose rights Smith, Elder 
and Co. had acquired. There follows from this the 
curious result that under Copyright law the representa- 
tives of a writer cannot prevent unpublished letters 
written by him from being made public by the recipient. 


There is a matter, by the way, in which the laws of 
copyright are quite defective ; and in the interests both 
of authors and the public a change should be made. 
Early and worthless, or at any rate misleading, editions 
of a book, running out of copyright, are often reprinted 
and sold to an unsuspecting public as if they were the 
real thing. Such editions seem to the average book- 
seller and reader quite as good as the later and complete 
editions the copyright of which has not expired; and 
they are bought and read without any knowledge of 
the fact that they have long been superseded. This is 
hard on the holder of the copyright and complete 
editions. It would be a good thing if the law com- 
pelled everyone who reprinted editions of this kind to 
admit their supersession in a prominent note in the 
‘* preliminary matter” or on the title-page. Then the 
innocent reading public—which is composed mainly of 
babes and sucklings—would know what it was really 
buying. 


The wicked motorist, we mean the wicked ones, 
will be delighted at a set-back the police have just 
suffered in the courts. Obstructing them in the execu- 
tion of their duty is naturally a conception on which 
the police have large ideas. They secured the con- 
viction of a daring criminal who cried ‘‘ cave” to 
motorists as they approached one of those police 
traps of which motorists have so bitterly or patheti- 
cally complained. But a divisional court has held 
that it is no offence to give such a warning. The 
benevolent stranger interfered before an offence had 
been committed, and how, said the Lord Chief Justice, 
can a man be said to be obstructing the police by pre- 
venting the commission of an offence? The street 
bookmaker will be pleased with this decision, as the 
police have an idea that his friend who gives him the 
danger signal by taking off his hat, or some such 
sign, is obstructing them in the execution of their 
duty. 


What was the meaning of the meeting called on 
Tuesday by Mrs. Humphry Ward—a meeting at 
which Mr. Humphry Ward, of the ‘‘ Times”, was pre- 
sent—to consider the book war? Was it an informal 
attempt to gauge the possibilities of successful inter- 
vention by certain authors as between the publishers 
and the ‘‘ Times”? Or was it the first sign of the 
weakening of the ‘‘ Times” ? Nobody seems to know. 
Apparently all that was done was to discuss the dear- 
ness of books, and authors whose pockets would not 
be affected by the capital outlay in the production were 
all in favour of bringing down the price. Lord 
Goschen presided, his claims to a voice in the matter 
being no doubt twofold: his grandfather was a book- 
seller, and he is himself an exponent of the gospel of 
cheapness. The fact that the experience of the trade 
is against cheap first editions counts for nothing. 
When the ‘‘ Times” is reduced to a penny, a six- 
shilling novel at two shillings net may be practicable. 


The British Sports Publishing Company Ltd. 
(Advertising Agency) informs us that a traveller for the 
Jamestown Exposition is on his way hither to invite 
next year’s Oxford and Cambridge crews to go over to 
America and make part of the show—in other words to 
compete in an international regatta. We hope nothing 
will come of it. Gentlemen do not row and race to 
make part of an exposition. These international events 
are not to our taste. No good has come out of the race 
for the America Cup—unless perhaps to the cheap 
newspapers. It will not commend the Jamestown 
‘*commissioner” to the O.U.B.C. and the C.U.B.C. 
that he allows his coming to be heralded by an adver- 
tising agency, which very considerately sends us a 
ready-made article on his mission, which it hopes we 
shall print as our own. 


MENDED AND ENDED. 


| is not often that a thing is in sober fact improved 
off the face of the earth—it is said often enough 
in jest and in sarcasm—but this really is what the 
House of Lords have done with the Government’s 
Education Bill. They have improved it very greatly, 
and the result of the improvement will be that it will 
disappear. They have not interfered with the asser- 
tion of public control of elementary schools ; so that 
the Bill stands: it is not killed. But they have 
infused such reality into the various exceptions on 
the religious side which its authors introduced into 
the Bill that they will lose all interest in their 
offspring and will abandon it as a spoilt child. It 
will go with the innocents, though now in its parents’ 
view far from innocent, its character being all corrupted 
by the bad company it has recently been keeping. In 
a parliamentary sense there is certainly a good deal of 
cleverness in grafting on the principle of the Govern- 
ment Bill the most far-reaching developments. The 
House of Lords can say with all truth to the Commons, 
we have not killed your Bill: we have merely amplified 
it: we have developed it on yourownlines. The differ- 
ence between us is simply that we have given effect to, 
and made real aspects of your Bill which you intended 
gradually should drop into the background and hoped 
would ultimately disappear. They were put in for 
show, and now that we have made them an essen- 
tial element in the scheme, you consider your game 
is up: you won’t play any more. You object to our 
taking in earnest what you never intended seriously. 
We ought to have known of course that the various 
facilities and exceptions were not intended to work; 
it was not the game to take you literally at your 
word. Whatever the Government may put forward, 
this is the truth of the situation ; and from a Parlia- 
mentary point of view it puts the Lords in a very strong 
position. They have acted constitutionally and with 
great decorum ; and it will be much more difficult for 
the Government to make a good parliamentary case 
against them than if they had brutally thrown out the 
Bill, or made some tremendous change in it incom- 
patible with its essence. And we admit that to intro- 
duce pan-denominationism, as Lord Balfour proposed, 
would have been to do that. 

But, intrinsic merits apart, we do not believe the 
country will pay any attention to these parliamentary and 
constitutional points. The country will want to know 
why this Bill was dropped. Who killed cock robin? 
They will be told the House of Lords did ; and however 
the Lords may put it, that is what the people will believe. 
The Bill dies as a result of its treatment by the House 
of Lords. Who outside Parliament will stop a moment 
to consider whether the Lords were the mediate or the 
immediate cause of death? Who will weigh the com- 
parative remoteness of the effect of the Lords’ action ? 
Not that the people will necessarily be angry that the 
Bill was killed. We believe the majority of the nation 
will be a good deal more than content that it did die, 
if good public reason be given for its death. And a 
reason the people will call good will be one that is 
plain and understandable. If the Lords could say, we 
believe this to be a bad Bill, and for that reason we 
have proposed something infinitely better, the country 
would be more impressed than if they were told that 
the Lords made no vital amendments and there was 
really no reason why the Government should drop 
their Bill. Had the Lords manfully adopted the pan- 
denominational plan, that would have been some- 
thing worth fighting about. The ordinary citizen 
would have said to himself: well, at any rate, they 
killed the Bill for something. And it is just possible 
he would think it worth taking trouble to see exactly 
for what it was they did kill the Bill. Let the ordinary 
elector get as far as that, and we want no more. 
We are absolutely confident that any elector with an 
open mind would accept the pan-denominational plan 
in its broad outline. He would accept it because 
it treats all alike; because its equality consists in 
allowing everyone equally to have what he wants, not 
in equally depriving everybody of it. The best Liberal 
thought cannot help recognising that there is much to 
be said for settlement on these lines. The ‘‘ Westminster 
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Gazette” admits that the case for it is ‘‘ arguable”. 
When a man admits that a case he does not want to 
support is arguable, it is evident that he finds it very 
hard to argue against it. On every political, more 
deeply still on every educational ground, we regret that 
the House of Lords has not had the courage to take its 
stand on Lord Balfour’s proposal. 

Their reluctance is the more futile that they have not 
hesitated to do other things that will as certainly kill the 
Bill. Had they been intent on a compromise with the 
Government—did they think there was any prospect of 
both parties being able to agree together and perhaps 
turn the Bill into a decent measure—they would at any 
rate have had a very good pretext for shrinking from a 
change which the Government obviously could not accept. 
But compromise was never in their mind from the 
beginning, so their caution was superfluous. What 
have they actually done? They have curtailed the 
power of the local education authority by compelling it 
to allow religious teaching in every elementary school 
within its jurisdiction ; whereas before it lay with the 
local authorities to decide whether or not there should 
be religious teaching in its schools at all. We doubt 
if any Liberal Government would accept this profound 
alteration in the law. They have invaded the Cowper- 
Temple clause by compelling county schools (the old 
Board schools) in rural areas in which only one public 
school is available to admit denominational teaching. 
They have compelled the local education authority to 
take over every voluntary school whose trustees or 
owners wish to transfer it, unless it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Education either that the 
building is unsuitable or that the school accommodation 
of the district is such that it is not needed. They have 
made Clause 4, which continues the existing denomina- 
tional régime in the schools affected, compulsory : they 
have extended it to rural schools and abolished the limit 
of four-fifths of the parents, substituting a bare majority. 
Surely, if they were doing this much, they might as well 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 

It is perfectly true that all this is merely an extension 
of the Bill. The Government originally proposed that’ 
the local education authorities should be compelled to 
allow denominational teaching on certain days in the 
ordinary transferred schools, which thereupon become 
the Councils’ own schools. Thus the unqualified option 
the authorities had before to allow or disallow reli- 

ious teaching in their schools was curtailed by the 

overnment themselves. The Lords have carried this 
curtailment to the point of abolition. Again, the 
Government opened the door in Clause 4 to frank 
denominationalism in certain schools: but there 
were various ways by which the door might be 
shut or at any rate kept but just ajar. The 
Lords have permanently propped it open. This 
will be more annoying to the extremists behind the 
Government than frank rejection; for it is in a way 
hoisting them with their own petard. Generally the 
Bill as now developed will not provide facilities whole- 
sale for hurting the Church of England. Lord Crewe 
put it bluntly enough when he said the Government 
noted with great consternation that the extension of 
Clause 4 torural districts would enable a large number 
of Church of England schools to obtain the special 
religious facilities it allowed. It was really intended, 
you see, for Jews and Roman Catholics, though it is 
not so stated in the Bill. As if Dr. Clifford’s friends 
will give twopence for the Bill, if it cannot be used to 
harry the Church. We say, as we said last week, that 
the Government will make every possible concession 
in order to get an Education Bill passed; but their 
own people will not allow them to accept any one, 
except perhaps the first, of the more important of the 
Lords’ amendments. And we do not think the Lords 
mean to give way. 

We certainly shall not regret the disappearance of 
this Bill. ‘‘Born in bitterness and nurtured in con- 
vulsion”’, it is an ill-starred measure that is no settle- 
ment of the religious question, nor could be con- 
verted into one on any lines the Government would 
accept. For ourselves we should welcome a settle- 
ment on the basis of all schools being provided 
schools, with the right to every religious communion 
to teach its own children, whose parents desire it, in 


every school. But the Government would have none 
of this, nor, at present, would the House of Lords. 
Very soon, then, the education question will be leaving 
Parliament for the present. Ecce, convertimur ad 
gentes. As the Government pleases. We shall not 
demur. 


THE MESSAGE FROM NEW YORK. 


[* is not surprising to learn that Mr. Roosevelt is 

disappointed at the result of the New York elec- 
tions. He is saved it is true from the humiliation of 
seeing Mr. Hearst made Governor against his urgent 
appeal, but the return of the votes will cause grave 
searchings of heart to the Republican managers. The 
entire Democratic ticket has been carried in New York 
with the exception of Mr. Hearst, therefore, it is quite 
clear that any Democrat, except Mr. Hearst, would have 
become Governor. This is a very serious omen for the 
Republican party at the next Presidential election and 
is due probably to a combination of causes. There is a 
general feeling that, in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s homilies, 
the Republicans are the Trust party. There is indeed 
no doubt that the money of monopolists was largely 
responsible for Mr. Roosevelt’s victory as the lesser 
of two evils. The discontented then naturally argue 
that no real reform can be looked for from a party in no 
small measure dependent for its funds upon the Trusts 
and their friends. The Democrats, or an Independent 
like Mr. Hearst, can always go ‘“‘ one better” than the 
President in the direction of controlling monopolies, and 
it is certain that a large number of Republican votes fell 
to Mr. Hearst as the representative of revolt against 
the corruption which has been lately revealed in the 
business methods of great combinations. The Chicago 
scandals following on the insurance frauds have had 
some effect even upon American opinion which is not 
accustomed to excite itself overmuch about the conduct 
of business concerns. 

It would not seem as if the threatened interests 
will altogether escape even though they have managed 
to shake off Mr. Hearst foratime. Mr. Hughes too 
poses as areformer; it is doubtful indeed if he could 
have won without the promise. He is exception- 
ally well schooled in matters of finance and is said to 
be meditating an early attack on the State Banking 
Department ; in that event we are promised a crop of 
scandals which will go far to make men forget the 
black record of the insurance companies. The new 
Governor is said to be encouraged by the President to 
take this line and to start on his crusade without fear 
or favour. If this report be true, as it probably is, 
Mr. Roosevelt is undoubtedly impressed with the 
necessity of showing the genuine desire of Republicans 
to bring about a better state of commercial morality. 
Mr. Hearst’s defeat does not leave Wall Street jubilant 
as might have been expected. There was a general 
drop in securities when his opponent’s election was 
known. The public outside America will await with 
some curiosity the first developments of his policy. 
It is not our business to lecture Americans on what they 
should do, but the civilised world will feel some satis- 
faction that the American voter has begun to realise 
the degradation brought upon his country by the cynical 
reluctance of her politicians to remedy evils which 
obsolete Europe eyes with amazement. The defeat 
of Mr. Hearst probably means the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan, and should the next two years see the revela- 
tion of more scandals, we may yet witness the unpre- 
cedented feat of a twice-defeated candidate winning a 
Presidential contest. Had Mr. Hearst succeeded this 
week he, and not Mr. Bryan, might and probably 
would have been the Democratic representative, which 
would have been a result calculated to surprise 
Hamilton and the other founders of the Constitution. 
The odd feature of the situation is that a large amount 
of support came to Mr. Hearst from the respectable 
middle class who cannot be supposed to have much 
sympathy with his methods either in journalism or 
politics. The situation is indeed beginning to strike a 
great many plain people, and that class of person 
ultimately controls elections, as absolutely intolerable. 
Hearst represents the least common denominator of 
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labour resentment and the greatest common measure 
of the middle-class discontent. Better Hearst than no 
change at all is the feeling, and that such a state of 
public opinion has been worked up in the greatest busi- 
ness centre of the United States is a remarkable sign 
deserving of very particular observation. 

The defeat of Hearst by no means implies the defeat 
of what he stands for nor does it even involve his own 
disappearance as an active politician. It is believed, 
and probably with truth, that he was only prevented 
by fraud from becoming Mayor of New York last year, 
and it will certainly be assumed by many worthy 
people that he has been in some way cheated out of the 
Governorship. The reputation of the reformer will only 
be enhanced by that of the martyr. When the voter 
feels that injustice has been done, he is never very 
careful to inquire into the personal character of the 
victim. The story of John Wilkes is an example of the 
strange characters that typify genuine discontent at 
oppressive action. We cannot pretend to think that it 
would be otherwise than deplorable that the ‘‘ Empire 
State”’ should have at its head a man with Hearst's 
record. It may be well not to believe a fourth part 
of all that his opponents say of him, but the ex- 
istence of his newspapers ought to be quite enough 
to disqualify him from holding high political office. 
But after all when criticising the style of person 
who floats to the top in American politics it will 
not do to assume too rigorous an attitude. It would 
appal the English voter to find a man of this type 
running for the City of London or Manchester or Liver- 
pool, but every country has the politicians it deserves, 
and if American public life produces people of this kind 
and if the highest offices in the land are open to them, as 
they clearly are, it is the methods and not the men who 
are to blame. We have it driven into us by reiterated 
eulogy in our own press that in Mr. Roosevelt the 
United States has at last secured as President a man 
of the highest type, fit to rank with the most esteemed 
statesmen of the Old World. We do not propose either 
to deny this, or to admit it in full with the story 
of his own election in our minds and the strange incident 
of Panama, but it would be absurd to deny that the 
President represents a far higher type than has of late 
years figured in high places in America. With a 
genuine desire to reform it is yet clear that he has 
little power to effect any great changes for the better 
even though they are urgently demanded by popular 
opinion. The fact is that a President, however able 
and honest, is hemmed in by the action of his party 
machine on the one hand and by the letter of the Con- 
stitution or the other. 

No President has ever sought more earnestly to 
break loose from these trammels than Mr. Roosevelt. 
His intervention in the New York election was an 
unparalleled act of independence by a President. It 
may have saved the situation for his party but it 
has set a precedent which will be followed in the 
future in some other and more dangerous fashion. 
The transparent device of sending Mr. Root to make 
a speech does not deprive this step of its uncon- 
stitutional effect because the mouthpiece boldly 
admitted that he was only a mouthpiece and de- 
livered his message direct as from the President. 
We do not blame Mr. Roosevelt for the unconven- 
tionality of his action; it is only one of many innova- 
tions that he has introduced during his term and which 
must be regarded not as wanton usurpations of power 
so much as concessions to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. The limits set by the constitution upon Presi- 
dential power are daily demonstrated to be intolerable 
in a State which is rapidly expanding overseas. But 
one infringement of Presidential tradition may soon 
lead to others. What may be done without danger 
to the State by Mr. Roosevelt will be fraught with 
Sinister results when practised by some less well- 
meaning successor; and the question who may in 
the fulness of time succeed in climbing into the 
White House is one of some moment now that we 
have seen how nearly Mr. Hearst has come to winning 
New York, when he would almost certainly have been 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. It must be 
remembered too that he had against him all the leading 
newspapers, the Republican organisations, the Trusts, 


and Wall Street, as well as some Democratic Bosses, 
many leading Democrats and all the Gold Democrats. 
His near approach to success will therefore not only 
give ample material for thought to the Republican 
arty, but it also serves to demonstrate the impasse 
into which American politics have been allowed to drift. 
In order to deal with the gravest scandals, political 
and commercial, the discontented voter has to throw 
himself into the arms of a politician of the Hearst 
type. The alternative for the moment seems to be 
either the rule of the Trusts or the rule of the Yellowest 
of all Pressmen. This is the dilemma in which the 
greatest experiment in democratic republican rule the 
world has yet seen has at length landed its believers. 


THE OUTLOOK IN CHINA. 


HERE is a tradition that when, some forty years 
ago, the British Minister of the day was urging 
upon a distinguished Chinese statesman the desira- 
bility of ‘‘ progress”, the latter replied: ‘‘ Some day, 
you will find, we shall go too fast.” Unquestionably 
movement has begun—‘‘a movement”, as the chair- 
man said, at the China Association dinner on Tuesday, 
‘* educational and national, a movement whose effect 
can mever be eradicated even if it be temporarily 
arrested”. But the impression seems to be that it is 
not so much too fast as oblique. Railway projects are 
discussed with approval where, less than a generation 
ago, they would have been denounced ; but a scarcely 
veiled feeling of antagonism to foreigners excludes the 
methods by which railways can be attained. There has 
been much talk of China building railways herself, 
but difficulties present themselves when there is ques- 
tion of translating the talk into action. The first 
is the objection of Chinese capitalists to put money 
into any enterprise which their officials can control; 
the second, general want of experience—want of ex- 
perienced engineers, want of experience in great public 
undertakings and of all the many details connected 
with railway management which foreigners have 
grasped. The only line that is being made under 
purely Chinese auspices is one from Peking to Kalgan. 
The engineer is in that case a Chinaman who was edu- 
cated in the United States and has gained experience 
under a British engineer, Mr. Kinder, on the line from 
Peking to Tientsin and Newchwang—which is sup- 
plying, out of its profits, the funds for the new under- 
taking. So that the financial difficulty is here evaded, 
and the qualifications of the engineer in charge appear 
to be, at present, unique. Meetings are held to dis- 
cuss municipal improvements ; but demonstrations of 
jealousy such as the riots at Shanghai, last December, 
take the place of achievement. It is not surprising that 
the officials should feel jealous of, and desire to regain 
control over, the great and prosperous Settlement which 
foreigners have built up at their doors. The peculiarity 
is that they should prefer trying to attain their object by 
interfering with our good work instead of mending their 
own. The ostensible cause of the late riots, for instance, 
was a question of prison control; and the officials are 
trying again, now, to set up in the Foreign Settlement 
a gaol which the Municipal Council says it would regard 
as a public danger so long as Chinese methods remain 
what they are; ‘‘ whereas, if they would remodel 
their own prisons in the adjacent city, replace the 
Yamen Runners who represent bribery, cruelty and 
extortion by a properly paid and organised police, 
and generally reform their own administration, the 
necessity for upholding the administrative privileges of 
the Foreign Settlement—of which they are so jealous— 
would automatically cease”. The Chinese are as con- 
scious of the defect as ourselves. The last mail papers 
record, for instance, among the many demonstrations 
of rejoicing throughout the country at the promise 
of a Constitution, a great popular meeting at Kiang- 
yin,—the officials being present in their robes—at 
which a speaker belonging to one of the most in- 
fluential families in the neighbourhood denounced 
official corruption with a frankness that was rivalled by 
the welcome given to his words. ‘‘ Why” (he is 
reported to have exclaimed) ‘‘go far away for an 
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example? Does not the representative of the Emperor 
at Kiang-yin openly practise extortion in the collection 
of taxes? And yet he comes here and talks of the 
benefits of constitutional government! May the day soon 
come when we shall have the reality, and not only the 
promise! But we will have that blessing when not only 
the man who is in office is honest, but when the man who 
is to succeed him is honest’. The programme of reforms 
outlined in the Imperial edict promising a constitution 
is exhaustive—on paper. ‘‘It is incumbent upon us” 
(it runs) ‘‘ to reform the official system, to revise the laws 
in their most minute details, to promote and encourage 
universal education, regulate the finances and sources 
of revenue, reorganise the army and establish a strong 
gendarmerie throughout the empire”. It is a recapi- 
tulation, almost, of the Emperor’s famous Reform 
edicts of 1898, which led to his temporary sequestra- 
tion. And here comes, from the mouth of a Chinese 
gentleman, in a great Chinese city, explicit affirma- 
tion of Mr. Gundry’s averment that the first and most 
urgent reform of all is reform of the official system, 
and that an essential feature of that reform is the sub- 
stitution of permanent employment with regular 
salaries for the system of three-years-office with 
insufficient salaries and consequent peculation. But is 
the great bureaucracy which has battened upon the 
people for centuries prepared to acquiesce in the 
change? The question brings us to another, apropos 
of which various illustrations were cited: the personal 
equation. 

Mr. Foreman remarks, in his book on the Philippines, 
that the ‘‘ Philippine character is deficient in disinter- 
ested thought for the common good”’. The Philippine 
character is not singular in that respect. Some people 
seem to find difficulty in differentiating the common 
good from their individual political career even in this 
\country. We have before us, for instance, a Chinese 
illustrated paper in which are reproduced pictures of 
Chinese being ill-treated at the South African mines, 
that were employed to forward Radical interests at the 
last election. We know their value: those who tole- 
rated the exhibition in chains of men dressed as 
Chinese, on the hustings, knew their value. But the 
Chinese masses are as ignorant on such matters as our 
own voters, and believe the implied lie. The man who 
made much of a Chinese miner kneeling in court would 
have been saved much folly if he had understood the 
personal equation; for the equivalent of not making 
him kneel (as Mr. Jamieson explains breezily in the 
Blue-book) would be to allow a prisoner to smoke 
in a London police-court dock! Let us turn to 
Japan. The Japanese, we have it on their own 
admission, felt the slur implied in the exceptional 
position of foreigners as deeply as—probably more 
deeply, in so far as pride is with them a more 
intense feeling, than do the Chinese. But they set 
themselves to emulate foreigners in knowledge, appli- 
ances, administration, and other respects, and so to 
command recognition as equals. It is a peculiarity ot 
the Chinese that they want to put aside and displace 
foreigners, while admitting—grudgingly maybe—the 
superiority in various respects of foreign acquirements, 
before mastering and applying those acquirements. 
Prominent characteristics of the Japanese are pride and 
thoroughness. A prominent characteristic of the Chinese 
is vanity. A reasonably good opinion of oneself may 
-be a useful asset in life; but extremes lead, generally, 
to grief. China’s conceit, born of isolation and ignor- 
ance of the outside world, took the form at first of 
unendurable insolence which led to war. It has taken 
the form, now, of assumption that foreign knowledge— 
such a smattering even as may be acquired in a year 
or two’s study—means equality plus racial superiority. 
We are in presence of a new departure in certain 
respects, but it will be inspired by the old habits of 
thought. The Chinese character is not about to change, 
and experience of the past may guide us still. There 
is in that character very much that is estimable ; but 
there is much that must hinder our dealing with Chinese 
statesmen on the same lines as we negotiate with 
Europeans. It is China’s ignorance of the personal equa- 
tion which has landed her in defeat after defeat, till the 
whole of her Customs revenue has been alienated to 
the service of debt incurred in consequence of war. She 


recognised that the foreigner had superior arms, and 
thought that if she got similar arms her numbers must 
enable her to beat him. Tientsin, six years ago, proved 
the contrary. She thinks, .now, that our superiority lies 
in the possession of superior knowledge, and is seeking 
education with an earnestness that would be pathetic 
if the pathos were not dominated by vexation at the 
conceit which excludes the help of foreigners in 
creating the communications she so badly needs, and 
looks to the extrusion of foreigners as the ultimate 
goal, instead of accepting sympathetically the lessons 
in efficiency provided by the Imperial Maritime Customs 
and the Foreign Settlement at Shanghai. We expect 
anomalies in China. Perhaps one of the most curious 
is this association of anti-foreign feeling with a cry 
for reform on foreign lines. It really comes back, 
in effect, to the question whether we are justified 
in imposing our intercourse on an unwilling nation. 
That is abundantly arguable as an abstract proposition ; 
but it has been placed beyond argument as a practical 
question by the common decision of Western Powers 
that no one country can be allowed to isolate itself from 
the rest of the world. Taking that for granted, inter- 
course surely pre-supposes and involves safety of pro- 
perty and person and civilised methods of taxation 
which shall prevent the dishonest obtaining advantage 
over the honest. We find ourselves in the position, 
therefore—we have found ourselves in the position ever 
since foreign intercourse began—of having to insist on 
these requirements being fulfilled or of protecting our- 
selves by such devices as extra-territoriality, foreign 
municipal administration, and a foreign - managed 
Customs service, till they are fulfilled. We all hope 
that they may be speedily fulfilled. Bickerings and 
friction are detrimental to enterprise and to comfort. 
But the solution lies with China herself. With the cry 
of China for the Chinese in a patriotic sense we must 
heartily sympathise ; but when the progressive move- 
ment seems likely to be switched off into a side line of 
anti-foreign prejudice, we demur. It is gratifying to 
note that the Commissioners who have lately been 
visiting Europe and America are pressing earnestly for 
reforms which their experience has led them to value. 
They encounter, of course, opposition from reaction- 
aries, and other difficuities may be created by the mis- 
guided chauvinism of students of the younger genera- 
tion. Every well-wisher of China will hope that genuine 
progress and reform will arise out of the turmoil. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S PRECEDENTS. 


E are not concerned at this moment to discuss 
the actual merits of the Newfoundland question ; 
we wish rather to call attention to the careless and mis- 
leading manner in which Mr. Churchill has been dealing 
with the precedents of the case. Attempts have very 
rightly been made to compel him to make clear the 
Governinent’s constitutional position in the matter. In 
answer to Mr. Ashley Mr. Churchill airily assured the 
House that he had constitutional precedent for forcing 
on Newfoundland the provisions P an agreement made 
without the consent of that colony. ‘‘ My honourable 
friend”, he said, ‘‘will find in the action of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government in 1890 in the matter of the 
modus vivendi with France respecting the Newfound- 
land lobster fisheries, should he find time to examine 
it, ample and conclusive precedent for the course 
adopted”. Subsequently it was pointed out that the 
provisions of Lord Salisbury’s modus vivendi were not 
enforced until the colony sanctioned the agreement by 
statute in 1891. This Mr. Churchill denied. The 
agreement, he said, was enforced before the passing 
of the Colonial Act. It appears that it was—in a single 
instance. Sir Baldwin Walker, captain of H.M.S. 
‘* Emerald”’, closed one lobster cannery. Thereupon 
the owner promptly brought an action against him for 
$5,000 damages, and was successful both in the 
Newfoundland court and before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 
In short the course adopted by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government makes no precedent whatever for the 
action of the Colonial Office to-day. Not only did the 
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modus vivendi of 1890 receive the qualified assent of | 


the Newfoundland Cabinet in February of 1890, but 
the terms of the agreement did not become law in 
Newfoundland till the passing of the Colonial Act in 
1891. The necessity for this Act was acknowledged by 
the grant of the Royal assent on 30 May, 1891, and on 
23 June naval officers were directed to enforce the 
modus vivendi in Newfoundland by an Order in Council 
promulgated ‘‘ under the powers vested in Her Majesty 
by an Act passed by the legislature of that colony in 
1891, entitled ‘an Act for the purpose of carrying into 
effect engagements with France respecting fisheries 
in Newfoundland’”’. 

So much for the precedent of 1890. It is a pity that 
the Colonial Office did not find time to examine certain 
other highly relevant precedents before entering into an 
agreement which they may never be able to enforce. 
They might have found that in 1763 the law officers 
advised the Crown that it had no power either to enter 
into or to enforce the proposed agreement with France 
respecting the Newfoundland fisheries. They might 
even have seen a letter to the Governor of Newfoundland, 
signed by Lord Palmerston’s Colonial Secretary in 1857. 
It runs thus :—‘‘ When Her Majesty’s Government 
entered into the convention with that of France, they 
did so with the full intention of adhering to two 
principles which have guided them and will continue to 
guide them—namely that the rights enjoyed by the com- 
munity of Newfoundland are not to be ceded or ex- 
changed without their assent and that the constitu- 
tional mode of submitting measures for that assent is 
by laying them before the colonial legislature.” 

Apparently it is the intention of the present Govern- 
ment to depart from those principles, but at least it 
cannot be contended that they have any precedent for 
the course ; there is no precedent in history for the 
direct abrogation of a colonial statute by the mere 
exercise of the royal prerogative; and the Colonial 
Under-Secretary would have done well to admit the 
facts frankly in the first instance. No doubt Mr. 
Churchill did not intend deliberately to mislead the 
House of Commons—probably he knew nothing what- 
ever of the precedent to which he referred—but there is 
such a thing as culpable negligence. Generally, too, 
we protest against the manner in which questions 
such as these are dealt with by Mr. Churchill and his 
colleagues. The Minister is not fulfilling his whole 
duty when he hands them to some clever gentleman in 
his department who is naturally content to score a 
debating point for his parliamentary chief. Truth may 
often be unpleasant, but what is unpleasant—including 
an answer—is not necessarily true. Ministers ought 
to recognise that the practice of answering questions 
fully and fairly in the House of Commons is the most 
important duty they owe to Parliament. On it depends 
the one really useful function of the House of Com- 
mons—criticism of the Executive. 


.THE INDUSTRIAL CENSUS. 


R. LLOYD-GEORGE’S “ Bill to Provide for 
taking a Census of Production’ which ‘was 
brought in last May came up before the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade on Tuesday. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Chamberlain went out of his way on the first 
reading to express his entire approval of the broad 
principle of this measure. But the Bill is in its pre- 
sent draft too vague and shadowy, and does nothing 
to allay the apprehensions of many manufacturers who 
are to be put to considerable trouble and expense in 
answering questions which may be entirely unnecessary. 
Mr. Lloyd-George appears to think that he has 
disarmed all criticisms of his scheme when he has 
promised that the information asked for will not be 
inquisitorial. What one wishes to know is how the 
necessary information can be got without asking ques- 
tions which are essentially inquisitorial, and may, in 
some cases, be costly to the persons who are willing 
to give truthful answers. It is not enough to state in 
general terms that the questions asked will not be 
so comprehensive as those put to manufacturers on 
the somewhat similar censuses in the United States, 


Canada, Australia and Germany. So far as can be 
inferred from the speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons, and from the terms of the Bill itself, the 
scheme which the President of the Board of Trade 
contemplates will be on a larger scale than has been 
attempted hitherto here or elsewhere. In every 
other case the census is one of ‘‘ manufactures” only 
and not, as with the United Kingdom, of “ pro- 
duction ” generally. The difference is fundamental. 
Clearly a census of production is far more comprehen- 
sive than one of mere manufactures if, as was no 
doubt meant, services as well as commodities were 
to be set out. We have as yet had no definition of 
‘* production” or ‘‘output” (or ‘‘ outturn” as Mr. 
Lloyd-George prefers to call it), but assuming this 
difficulty to have been met, it is presumably intended 
that this information shall be supplied not alone by 
manufacturers, but by all kinds of transport agents ; 
by bankers, commission agents, bullion, stock and 
share brokers, and merchants. Clearly the production 
of these classes cannot be neglected. Again, the object 
being to measure the total output of the country, we 
presume questions will be addressed to municipal 
authorities as to the ‘‘output” of tramway services, 
of waterworks and washhouses, and of electric light 
and power schemes? What is to be understood by 
‘** output ” in each of these cases ? 

It may be however that something much more modest 
is intended. The idea perhaps is to deal only with 
the values of the goods produced in any factory 
or workshop. This is perfectly intelligible, if it is 
intended to deal with the values of these goods at the 
point where they leave the precincts of the factory or 
workshop. The question, however, at once arises, 
what will be the use or value of these figures when 
they have been collected? They will give no basis 
for a comparison of the productive capacity of this with 
any other country, since the whole structure and 
organisation of industry varies so enormously in the 
different cases. The output of the United States Steei 
Corporation would be measured by the value of the 
finished goods as they leave the works. Here in this 
country we should have a number of iron and coal 
mines returning their outputs ; then a number of smelters 
of pig iron and steel; then a number of steel rollers, 
tinplate makers, engineers, and soon. On account of 
the fundamental differences in the structure of in- 
dustries in these two countries the same production 
would be counted half a dozen times in this country as 
compared with the single case of the United States. 
Will the method which the Government propose for 
this country eliminate this difficulty ? What is true of 
the difficulty of comparing the outputs of two countries 
is equally true of comparing the outputs in the same 
country at different dates. It has been stated that the 
proposed census will be taken biennially, or at least 
quinquennially. In these intervals considerable amalga- 
mations of allied industries may take place. A number 
of cotton-spinners may join a number of weavers; 
and these again join a number of finishers—bleachers, 
dyers, raisers. The amalgamated concern would pro- 
bably give an output considerably less than the sum 
of the outputs of the constituent concerns, though the 
actual production measured in finished goods or in 
wages paid may have increased. Clearly some method 
of measuring output must be discovered which shall 
not be entirely misleading and will permit of a satisfac- 
tory comparison at different dates, not only as to any 
particular industry, but industry in general. Finally, 
from the political point of view there is nothing to 
be gained by a census of production limited in scope 
and taking no account of the economic services which 
one-half of the nation renders the other. The railways, 
banks, agents and brokers are all important parts of the 
industrial machine and cannot be ignored. 

As to the Bill itself, a careful consideration of its 
terms does not reassure one. It holds out no 
prospect of the investigation being less inquisi- 
torial than the one which prevails in the United 
States. As is customary in American Acts the details 
are specified more particularly than in the English 
measure, but there is nothing in the one case which is 
not comprised by and contained in the other. The 
carrying-out of the provisions of the American Act. 
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involved the drawing-up of sixty-four different kinds of 

schedules, according to the trade or business concerned. 

The filling-up of some of these schedules involved in 

certain cases some hundreds of calculations—more or 

less difficult and complex. For example, a question 

was included in every schedule as to the ‘capital 

invested, owned and borrowed”. This was classitied 

under the heads of land; buildings ; machinery, tools 

and implements ; cash in hand, bills receivable, un- 

settled ledger accounts, raw materials, stock in process 

of manufacture, finished products on hand and other 

sundries. An instruction was appended to this question 

to the effect that ‘‘all items of ‘fixed’ and ‘live’ 

capital may be taken at the amounts carried in the 

books”. It is interesting that such terms as ‘‘ fixed” 

and ‘‘live” capital could be used without explanation 

in a document of this nature. In one of the special 

schedules—that issued to glass-works—taken at random 

the raw materials employed were divided into thirty- 

six heads, the products into thirty-two groups, 

and the equipment under thirty-three heads. In 

the first two cases quantity and value (exclusive 
of commissions and profits), in the last case the 
value only, had to be given for each item. To 
answer these questions must involve enormous expense 
and considerable loss of time. Even in the best 
managed works the statistics which the management 
may require for their own purposes must differ from 
those required by an official department to obtain a 
comprehensive survey and bird’s-eye view of industry 
as awhole. In other countries, notably in Germany 
and Canada, the Industrial Census has been confined 
to factories employing five or more persons. This 
provision is entirely absent from the Bill as it is at 
present before the House of Commons. It is to be 
supposed, therefore, that a return will be demanded 
from every factory, workshop and tenement workshop. 
If the returns are to have any value it is important 
that the public should be made acquainted with the 
exact terms of the questions which will be sent to every 
little master-tailor in the East End of London; every‘ 
dressmaker, milliner and small shopkeeper. 

The Board of Trade should publish a memorandum 
showing how the proposed census will be carried out ; 
its scope, character, and object; the organisation of 
the advisory body by whom the different schedules will 
be drafted, and some specimens of the special schedules. 
Will the census be one of manufactures only, or of 
industries generally? Is the ‘‘ preduction” of agri- 
culture to be included or ignored? Will municipal as 
well as private undertakings be included? ‘‘ Services” 
as well as ‘‘commodities” ? What is meant by out- 
put as applied to any single industry of the country ? 
What measures will be taken to render the statistics 
obtained comparable at different times, and for different 
countries? These and many other questions might be 
put and should be answered before the Bill is allowed 
to pass another stage. 


THE CITY. 


“THE money position continues to exercise a dominat- 
ing influence among bankers, brokers and busi- 
mess men generally, several of whom have availed 
themselves of the agency of the press to put forward 
their own particular view of the causes which have led 
to the present stringency together with suggestions to 
bring about a happier state of affairs. One of the most 
valuable contributions to the recent opinion on this 
very complex problem is the statement made to a re- 
presentative of the ‘‘Standard” by Mr. Holden M.P. 
who is the managing director of the London City and 
Midland Bank, and lately returned from an extensive 
tour in the United States. Mr. Holden very properly 
distinguishes between the enormous legitimate demand 
for gold occasioned by the great prosperity of the 
States, and that brought about by Wall Street specu- 
lation, but it is reassuring to hear from Mr. Holden 
that in his opinion the existing monetary stringency in 
New York—which is directly responsible for our own 
6 per cent. Bank rate—is due in a much greater 
measure to the first-named causes than to the artificial 


conditions manufactured by stock-jobbing operators. 
We are of opinion however that Mr. Holden has not 
given sufficient weight to the influence of the finance 
bills drawn under credits established in London against 
deposit of stock in New York, which have increased so 
tremendously during the past year. It is very satisfactory 
to note that Mr. Holden expresses himself strongly 
against this form of finance and we trust that his words 
will bear fruit among the London bankers who have 
extended these facilities far too easily and at rates 
which cannot have been remunerative. We have drawn 
attention to this raid on the London money market on 
several occasions, as we were aware of the evil and 
knew that until quite recently the bankers had not 
curtailed these credits, owing we imagine to the 
competition which has existed to obtain a portion of 
the American business. It is rather amusing in this 
connexion to note a suggestion by a correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Times” that the proper way to stop this 
drain on our gold would be for the bankers to cut 
down their advances to stockbrokers on American 
securities: we maintain that the aggregate loans by 
brokers on American stocks by no means represents 
the true state of affairs, as it is bankers who by 
encouraging the finance bills to which we _ refer 
have ‘‘ contangoed ” heavy lines of shares outside of 
the usual Stock Exchange channels. By cancelling 
these credits a substantial adjustment will take place 
and there will be no occasion to reduce loans in London 
to responsible brokers who find it difficult to obtain 
bearer securities of a good class except Americans to 
give their bankers who wish to employ money, owing to 
the small speculative position open on behalf of clients. 
In touching upon the inelastic currency system of the 
United States, Mr. Holden is naturally very cautious in 
suggesting a solution of the difficulty which is engag- 
ing the attention of the leading bankers of the States, 
but Mr. Holden believes that one result of the exist- 
ing situation should be that an early attempt will be 
made to create a strong central gold reserve in this 
country. But unfortunately whilst English bankers 
are agreed on the importance of this step, which has 
been discussed frequently during the past few years, 
and as recently as Tuesday evening by the Institute of 
Bankers, there appears to be no one strong enough to 
take the initiative. 

Meanwhile, and until the future becomes more clear, 
gilt-edged stocks drag heavily, and beyond scraps of 
investment business which leave no lasting effect on 
quotations the Consol market is indeed a dreary place. 
The victory of the Moderate party in the municipal 
elections induced a momentary improvement in Home 
Rails ; but brokers have no confidence, and again frag- 
mentary bits of investment buying could not produce 
any lasting effect on prices. Mr. Hughes’ victory in 
New York was not sufficiently substantial to impart com- 
plete confidence as to the future of American railroad 
securities. Had Mr. Hearst been elected there would 
have been wholesale selling ; as it is the influence of 
the election has been very small. 

The Mining market has also been dull, and even 
the passing of dividend on the Consolidated Goldfields 
of South Africa was without weight. The gamble in 
New Vaal River Diamond Co. shares continues, with 
somewhat lessening effect, however. As we under- 
stand that the prominence attained by these shares has 
induced an interest to be taken in them by country 
investors of a speculative turn of mind, it may not be 
without interest to mention that these river fields have 
been known for the past thirty-five years to all old 
Kimberley miners, who, almost without exception, 
doubt the existence of any fresh discoveries of the mag- 
nitude claimed by those interested in the New Vaal 
River Co. During the long period to which we refer 
these alluvial fields have provided a precarious living 
for many thousands of men, but it has been a bare 
living and nothing more. A point which is of some 
considerable importance, having regard to the relatively 
small capital of the company, is the fact that under the 
Cape law which governs this company, a licence fee of 
ros. per claim per mensem is payable if the company 
desires to retain its right over the 220 claims which it 
owns at present: this represents a monthly expenditure 
of £110,000, and it would need a strong company to 
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bear this outlay if extraordinarily rich deposits are 
not found almost daily. If these claims are not paid for 
in the manner we describe there is nothing to prevent 
any prospector taking possession and working on his 
own account. 

At the time of writing the result of the debenture 
issue of the Tanganyika Concessions is not known, but 
we understand that the result is satisfactory, having 
regard to the general state of financial enterprise at 
the moment, in consequence of dear money. There 
has been a considerable amount of selling by the 
holders of ordinary shares for the purpose of converting 
into the debentures which carry an option on the ordi- 
nary shares for five years at 48ashare. It requires a 
certain amount of imagination to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of the Tanganyika Concessions as the shares 
should be worth £50 apiece in a few years or nothing. 
The reputation of Mr. George Grey, the manager of the 
company in Africa, stands too high to suppose that his 
reports as to the vast copper deposits are concocted to 
deceive, and although the debentures are not suited for 
the investment purposes of widows and orphans, to 
those who are rich enough to take the risk we consider 
the security has great speculative possibilities. The 
fact that Mr. Robert Williams can ask for 42,000,000 
and get it in these times is a great tribute to his powers 
of inspiring faith in underwriters who have had little to 
be grateful for during the past two years. 

The issue of the Botallack Mines, Limited, on 
account of which the Cornish Consolidated Tin Mines, 
Limited, is inviting subscriptions of £100,000, the 
whole of which has been underwritten, is a proof of the 
revival of Cornish mining, due to the improved state 
of the tin market. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND THE NEW YORK 
ELECTION. 


Ts contest for the Governorship of New York has 

considerable interest from an insurance point of 
view. Mr. Hughes, who was elected, was counsel for 
the Armstrong Committee of Inquiry into insurance 
management. The way in which he conducted the 
investigation excited universal admiration, and it can 
scarcely be supposed that any irregularity escaped his 
searching criticism. His task was one of supreme 
difficulty and had it been ill performed might have 
resulted in the most serious evils. Mr. Hughes, how- 
ever, was careful to make it clear throughout the whole 
inquiry, that his belief in life assurance was profound 
and that the solvency of the companies was beyond 
question. His concern was to improve, not to destroy, 
and the first step towards improvement was to search out 
every bad feature in the past, and to endeavour to make 
sure that the abuses could not recur. Life assurance 
has seldom had a more effective friend than Mr. 
Hughes, and the companies which for the moment 
suffered most from his investigation will in the long 
run benefit the most from the thoroughness and the 
ability with which his work was done. 

On the other hand Mr. Hearst, the inventor of yellow 
journalism, seized upon the investigations of the 
Armstrong Committee as the pretext for a campaign 
of misrepresentation and abuse, not merely of the 
authors of the scandals, but of the companies as a 
whole, and created a feeling of mistrust which did 
serious harm to many thousands of policyholders. In 
America people are accustomed to the strong language 
and vigorous denunciation which are leading features 
of Mr. Hearst’s many newspapers, and know how 
to discount the value of the statements which are 
made. In this country newspaper readers are less 
familiar with the sensationalism and exaggeration of 
the yellow press, and when the comments of these 
papers appear, as they have, with the signature of 
members of the British legislature, the statements 
not unnaturally are believed to be true. 

Few subjects which have attracted wide attention 
have been more misreported than the proceedings of 
the Armstrong Committee of Investigation. For many 
weeks cabled reports of the proceedings appeared in 
the English newspapers, only to be contradicted or 
modified when the mails brought full reports. The 


great majority of people who read the misleading cable. 
grams never saw the detailed evidence. 

One of the yellow journal statements to which con- 
siderable credence has been given in this country—a 
Statement recently revived by the agitators against 
the Mutual of New York —is that Mr. Peabody 
the new president of the Mutual is connected with 
and was nominated by the Standard Oil Trust, 
or by some of those who control it. No shred of 
evidence has ever been produced for this statement, 
which has been unequivocally denied by Mr. Peabody, 
and inquiries which have been made in New York by 
various policyholders in this country and elsewhere, 
have shown the absence of justification for the report. 
Yet it is still being used as the most potent argument 
in favour of voting against the directors nominated by 
the administration in accordance with the law. 

The methods adopted by Mr. Hearst may or may not 
be necessary for fighting the Trusts in the United 
States, but they are entirely out of place when applied 
to the insurance companies, which are not connected 
with Trusts and are now, at any rate, working solely 
in the interests of policyholders. If this method of 
antagonism to the insurance companies is improper 
in the United States, where the character of the papers 
is well understood, it is still less proper on this side of 
the Atlantic. When a member of the House of Lords and 
a member of the House of Commons publish remarks 
about ‘‘ ferocious wolves”’, ‘‘ looters’ influence ”, ‘‘too 
rich a pie ” and the like, the policyholders in this country 
may be forgiven for taking the view that the nominees 
of the agitators should be placed in office. Many of 
these nominees, it should be added, are not policy- 
holders at all, and their interest in the company is in- 
finitesimal as compared with the amount of assurance 
held by the candidates on the administration ticket. The 
attempt to hand over the great American life offices to 
men of no experience, many of whom cannot possibly 
attend regularly at committee meetings, would, if 
successful, do more harm to the companies than the 
mismanagement of the past. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


\ R. HENRY WOOD has succeeded in importing 
“ into Queen’s Hall that peculiar musical atmo- 
sphere familiar to those who have attended orchestral 
concerts in German centres of music. To describe it 
in words is impossible. It may best be compared with 
the subtle influence exercised upon the cultured mind 
by the dim interior of a cathedral, as contrasted with 
the psychological exhalations of an uncompromising, 
gas-lit, corrugated-iron mission-hall. Only the musical 
atmosphere has little or nothing to do with material 
surroundings. It is rather a state of mind gradually 
called into existence, or carefully engendered, by 
artistic sympathy radiating, in the first instance, from 
the conductor’s personality. The power to create this 
atmosphere is a precious gift. Dr. Richter carries 
it with him wherever he goes ; it is exercised by a roll 
of famous musicians in the musical centres of the Con- 
tinent. England is not good soil for the generation of 
this classic susceptibility of the artistic soul ; where it 
has manifested itself the foreign element has been 
largely represented—as, for instance, at the bygone 
Saturday and Monday ‘‘ Pops”’ at St. James’s Hall, 
and at the Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace. 
Mr. Wood is one of the few Englishmen who have 
succeeded in casting a spell of musicianly feeling over 
instrumentalists and audience alike. There is some- 
thing homogeneous about the atmosphere of Queen’s 
Hall at a symphony concert.. It is noticeable even 
when the doors are thrown open to a wider public, and 


there enters, with tobacco and reduced prices, straw-’ 


hatted representatives of a lower plane of polytechnic 
culture. And it has been seemingly undisturbed by 
the introduction into the orchestra of huge gramo- 
phone-like pieces of mechanism, suggestive of some 
hideous and monstrous development of the automatic-. 
player species; though, as a matter of fact, they 
merely act as sound-boards for multiplying the tone- 
power of an instrument that as nearly resembles an 
octopus as a new-fangled type of double-bass. 
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Somebody once put the following difficult question to 
me. ‘‘If you were cast upon a desert island”, he 
said, ‘‘for the rest of your existence, and were only 
permitted to enjoy the music of one composer, whose 
works would you select?” His own mind was made 
up on the subject. ‘‘I should unhesitatingly choose | 
Handel”, he declared. Possibly I agreed with him at | 
the moment; but reflection has brought me to the | 
conviction that Bach would be the most satisfying of 
all the great masters. The indomitable optimism of 
Handel might eventually pall. It would fail to harmo- 
nise, at any rate, with the feelings of a poor wretch 
condemned to a solitary existence on a desert island. 
The strange conundrum recurred to me as | listened to 
the Bach suite at the first symphony concert last 
Saturday afternoon. An eminent professor at Leipzig 
once remarked to me how few of his pupils were able 
to enter into the spirit of Bach. There is a passion of 
intellectuality, of moral elevation, in his music which 
makes high demands upon the interpreter; and yet 
which, when adequately rendered, cannot but expand 
the soul of the listener who is possessed of ordinary 
sympathy and intelligence. Bach’s music is both 
human and spiritual ; it is the strong passionate en- 
thusiasm of a human being for great ideals. Its inter- 
pretation makes intellectual demands beyond what 
would ordinarily be termed musicianship—though no 
man could reach a high standard in music without the 
aid of an exceptionally cultured mind. Mr. Wood 
possesses in an eminent degree these qualifications. If 


he err, it is upon the human side. There is no 
question that he renders full justice to the passionate 
inspiration of Bach. Elderly concert-goers are in 
evidence, I know, who like to nod pleasantly to the 
chythm of an allemande or a minuet, and who 
regard classic music of all kinds as a set of 
agreeable and soothing exercises, reminiscent of 
chokers and lavender, of poke-bonnets and swallow- 
tailed coats. ‘‘ Cold and classical” is an abominable‘ 
phrase which has found its way, probably through this 
genteel channel, into currency. No misapplication of 
terms could be more flagrant. The fire of Bach, 
the cheerful thunder of Handel, the deep emotion of 
Beethoven, have never been surpassed by modern com- 
posers. As I listened to the Bach suite at Queen’s 
Hall—to its tenderness, to its passion, to the purity of 
its joy, to the grandeur of the heights to which it rose: 
all faithfully delineated under Mr. Wood’s direction— 
I solved for myself the riddle of the desert island. 
Bach is the composer with whom I would live always, 
if the choice had to be made. 

Mr. Wood is generally happy in the construction of 
his programmes, and I think he did well to include 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony amongst the items at 
the opening concert. This composer has fallen of late 
into such disrepute, that it is well to remind both 
critics and public of the existence of some works of 
his which are likely to endure. The Italian Symphony 
contains gems of Mendelssohn’s prodigious talent 
which cannot be allowed to perish. It is probable 
enough that he will be known in the future by a very 
limited selection of his works. That is, indeed, fast 
becoming the case now ; and it is clearly the duty of 
our leading musicians to see that the memory of Felix 
Mendelssohn—who has special claims to remain un- 
forgotten by Englishmen—is kept alive by his best 
achievements. We also want contrasts in our musical 
menus. It would not be healthy to have the emotions 
perpetually stirred by a heavy surfeit of Wagner, or to 
awaken a disproportionate sense of the tragic in life by 
constant repetition of the Pathetic Symphony. 

A cook who is an artist at his trade not only thinks 
out, in preparing a meal, a series of dishes presenting | 
pleasing contrasts to the palate, but plans an homo- 
geneous diet calculated to supply the body with 
the nourishing ingredients that create bone and muscle. 
The same obligation rests upon the constructor of 
musical programmes. He has to present an amalga- 
mation of works that will appeal to the zsthetic taste 
of the audience ; but it is his duty, at the same time, to 
take a larger view of his task. Music is a reflection of 
human emotion, and therefore covers a wide area. 
Nor is it solely from the artistic standpoint that this 


! 


catholic function of music should find its expression in 


the concert-hall. Variety of mental food is as essential 
to the health of the human mind as variety of physical 
food is essential to the health of the human body. The 
caterer to the soul, if he have its welfare at heart, 
must keep this natural law before him. Unless he 
wish to create moral hypochondria, or to pander to 
morbid hysteria, he should aim, in the arrangement 
of his musical feast, at stimulating a healthy mental 
appetite. Mr. Wood has proved himself, in this 
respect, to be a good physician. Perhaps he has a 
tendency to over-indulge those for whom he prescribes 
by too liberal a supply of the tragic element. But the 
wisest doctor has to compromise his course of treat- 
ment. Theory can never be successfully translated into 
strict practice; our humanity demands anomaly and 
error. So most of. us lean towards tragedy and pathos 
in music, consenting to the relief of joyous expression 
only in small doses. Haroip E. Gorst. 


‘““SCORN NOT THE SONNET.” * 


VERYONE has written a sonnet, for it is but 
fourteen decasyllabic lines curiously interwoven 
and it must contain not more than one idea. Some, 
extravagantly pedantic, have sought an impossible 
perfection by reducing it to half an idea or none at all. 
As there is not a moment of any human life which, if 
rightly apprehended and clearly seen, may not take on 
an immortal artistic form in words or colours, so some 
of the most energetic spirits of our time, like Canon 
Rawnsley and Mr. Lloyd Mifflin, have laboured to 
show that without a sonnet no day and no tea-table 
event need pass. Some day we are likely to have a 
Utopia where men and women and children, sub- 
duing guilty passions, commercial aims, religious 
emotions and intellectual unrest, shall ruffle eternity 
with nothing wilder than an even flow of sonnets. In 
the meantime, in an admittedly imperfect life, it is as 
well to set beautiful dreams aside and to consider the 
sonnet simply as a verse-form of romance origin. 
Perhaps the most noticeable characteristic of the 
sonnet is the way in which it has towered above 
all other strict forms of the same order. How trivial 
the roundel and ballade, compared with it! Some 
royal strain in its origin has marked it during its whole 
course. It has done nothing common or mean. No 
great poet has left it quite unsaluted. What is more, 
where English literature is at its lustiest, there the 
sonnet is at its height, and in the less brilliant periods 
of poetry the sonnet is hardly to be found, or found only 
in the work of the unusually gifted man, like Cowper 
or Gray. Thus it seems to be bound up with our 
literature as if it were a mode and not a mere form. 
In fact it may fairly be said that the sonnet, 
whether it have the long simple or wavering curve of 
Shakespeare’s or the two exquisite married curves of 
the perfect Italian form, is a mode almost as distinct as 
the drama, the epic, or the lyric, and certainly far more 
than a mere stanza form. Even minds not the greatest, 
seeking its help, have sounded astonishing lofty 
notes. There is more than one man who is ina 
fair way to some sort of immortality on the wings of 
one sonnet only. Surprised though we have been by 
the taste that could include, among much that is 
superb and much that is excellent though less known, 
some trumpery in this attractive anthology, we have 


"been yet more surprised by the kinship, which only the 


sonnet seems to have revealed, between great and 
renowned names and unquestionably lesser names. It 
would be a superstition of which none need be ashamed, 
that the fourteen interwoven lines have such a 
mysterious and essential relationship to fine minds as 
the geometric web to the spider, the spiral to the 
flight of sparks or the growth of a shell. To choose 
at random one of the less widely known sonnets in this 
book called ‘‘ Sunken Gold” :— 

In dim green depths rot ingot-laden ships, 

While gold doubloons that from the drowned hand 

fell 
Lie nestled in the ocean-flower’s bell 


* «A Book of English Sonnets.” London: Wellwood, 1906. 
12s. 6@, net. 
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With Love’s old gifts, once kissed by long-drowned 
lips ; 

And round some wrought gold cup the sea-grass 
whips 

And hides lost pearls, near pearls still in the shell, 

Where sea-weed forests fill each ocean dell, 

And seek dim sunlight with their restless tips. 

So lie the wasted gifts, the long-lost hopes, 

Beneath the now hushed surface of myself, 

In lonelier depths than where the diver gropes. 

They lie deep, deep; but I at times behold 

In doubtful glimpses, on some reedy shelf, 

The gleam of irrecoverable gold. 


The author is Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, and without 
being blind to his gifts, no one can read his work, and 
come upon this in the midst of it, without feeling that 
the sonnet has been very gracious to him. 

And yet it does not need any vast knowledge of, say, 
Elizabethan sonnets or sonnets written during the last 
ten years, to produce some qualification of our esteem 
for the form. It is almost part of the nature of the 
sonnet to be solemn, pontifical, unbending. It can, 
therefore, fall easily and welcome into the hands of those 
who do not distinguish pomposity from solemnity. 
The man who can write a ballade will but have to be a 
little more polysyllabic and expansive to write a sonnet 
as well. Hence a belief that a sonnet must first of all 
be a good sonnet. It may also be a good poem: it 
must be a good sonnet. A swelling Malvolio who has 
but wind enough to last out the fourteen lines without 
breaking into either a laugh or a tear at his folly, shall 
write a ‘“‘ good sonnet” with an expenditure only of 
time. Partly the sonnet itself is responsible, by coun- 
tenancing a notion that she is only fourteen lines, well- 
knit, sonorous and well-rhymed ; but of all sonnetteers 
who have helped, probably Rossetti is most conspicuous. 
By lines like these :— 


And veriest touch of powers primordial,— 
His hours elect in choral consonancy,— 
Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes 


he has begotten as many bad poems as Marlowe’s 
mighty but windy line has begotten lines like— 


As she that drew the dreaming keels of Greece 
After her over the Ionian foam. 


This sonnet is a good example of this false sublimity :— 


If, on these pale and trembling blooms, full soon 
The winter of oblivion should descend, 

Remember, it was in my summer's noon 

I gave you the poor posy, gentle friend. 
Remember, how a fickle gust of praise 

Ruffling my foliage in that perished time, 

And by the after-light of these dead days 

Read once again my world-forgotten rhyme. 

Say: ‘‘ Fame his mistress was ; he wooed her long, 
She toyed with him an hour—and flung him by : 
With me alone the memory of his song 

Reluctant fades, and hesitates to die.” — 

Then burn the book, that eyes less kind than those 
Vex not the haunted dusk of its repose. 


But a careful, curious and broad-minded selection 
like this should be recommended to all who wish to 
write sonnets, for it is likely to give them several 
useful ideas. A sonnet, for example, may be about 
anything in the world, but to be a good sonnet it must 
be a good poem first, it must be sincere, terse, melo- 
dious. It may be in any style, however simple and 
lacking in thunders, and it need not end in a crash or in 
something solemn, unintelligible and insincere. 


*“GOOD OLD COLON.” 


“p aaee two portly volumes,* written by a child of 
nature, assume to place before us the actual 
Columbus as he sailed the seas of life. In reality, one 
looks amongst the endless digressions, wades through 
the oceans of padding, smiles at the childish reflections, 
swears at the many and frequent lapses from good 
taste, is puzzled at the strange grammar, and words 


* «Christopher Columbus.” By Filson Young. Two Vols. 
London; Grant Richards. 1905. 255. net. 


distorted from their proper meaning, and sees no 
definite presentment of the alleged hero of the book. 
At times one is tempted to ask if the writer is con- 
versant with the English language, or is a foreigner 
who has learned it from books, so ingeniously does he 
involve his sentences, and so often do they lack a verb. 
But, it is only just to say, that he must have laboured 
strenuously at his work. The pity of it is that so much 
labour should be so ill-digested. Columbus, in the 
writing of his son and in that of Las Casas, is a definite 
figure. In the work of Mr. Filson Young he is a 
shadow. 

Hardly once in the two enormous volumes does one 
salient trait of his character come to light. Never is a 
single saying of his quoted. To add to one’s annoyance 
the narrative is chiefly written in the present tense, and 
after the manner of the old chroniclers and historians, 
pages of hypothetical reflections, and not a few long 
speeches, are put into the hero’s mouth, by the clair- 
voyant writer. An attitude of self-complaisant patronage 
is maintained throughout towards ‘‘ Christopher ” 
‘*honest Christopher” ‘‘the man from Genoa” ‘our 
Christopher” ‘‘busy Christopher” ‘‘ plausible Chris- 
topher” ‘* Old Colon” and now and then ‘poor 
Christopher”, when the writer feels an élan of tender- 
ness. Instinctively one feels that Mr. Young and 
‘** Christopher” are on good terms with one another, 
must have been shipmates, and have eaten together in 
the same chophouse, that is if the word ‘‘ chophouse ” 
is the best equivalent for the Spanish word ‘‘ bodegén” 
used in the proverb, ‘‘no hemos comido juntos en el 
mismo bodegon ”. 

But there are many praiseworthy things in the book 
in spite of its portentous size. Throughout the writer 
endeavours to preserve an air of strict impartiality. He 
sees quite clearly all ‘‘ poor Christopher’s” small fail- 
ings, his love of pomp and circumstance, his pride, 
his irritability and his great want of tact. But on the 
other hand he sees the greatness of his soul ; he under- 
stands his matchless skill in navigation, so much so, that 
one would almost think that he himself at some time of 
his life had been a navigator. Better than almost any 
other writer on the subject he perceives the ‘‘ Admiral’s ” 
great simplicity, his kindliness, his loyalty towards 
subordinates, and the tenacity of purpose that really 
made him great. Grammar and taste are after al} 
not so essential in a work of this sort, as are compre- 
hension and humanity, and these the writer has in a 
most marked degree. 

He says, in speaking of the look-out in the “‘ Pinta”, 
as they were just about to make their land fall for 
the first time upon the shores of the New World, 
that he failed to see the light seen by Columbus 
‘* perhaps because from where he was standing it was 
occulted”. One wonders what the devil he can mean, 
and longs to fling the book into the fire. Then in a 
minute, and almost as by accident, he breaks into a 
passage, of great sympathy, and real tenderness, as 
when he writes, ‘‘I am glad to think that of all the 
number of eager watching men, it was Columbus who 
first saw through the dim tossing light (on Guanahani) 
that told him his journey was at anend”. Again strange 
bursts as of a sort of Socialism run through the book, 
showing the writer is no dupe to catchwords, such as 
** progress” ‘‘ civilisation”, and the like, which have 
befooled so many and brought such misery into the 
world. 

In a passage full of philosophy and of regard for 
those who have no guns, a most unusual thing in 
Englishmen or in Americans, and here a doubt creeps 
in, is the contriver of such strange English after alt 
a subject of the Emperor Theodore I.? He has the 


following: ‘* He (Columbus) tried to suggest that _ 


some of the natives should come and show him the 
way, but he saw that they were not interested in going. 
The story of the Rheingold was to be enacted over 
again, and the whole of the evils that followed in its 
glittering train to be exemplified in this voyage of dis- 
covery. To the natives of these islands, who guarded 
the metal and loved it merely for its shining beauty, it 
was harmless and powerless ; they could not buy any- 
thing with it. .. . As soon as the gold was ravished 
from their keeping, however, began the reign of lust 
and cruelty that always has attended and always wilh 
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attend the knowledge that things can be bought 
with it”. 

Rank socialism my masters, of the most unblushing 
kind, is here displayed. One wonders how consequent 
the writer is, and whether his condemnation of cruelty 
and oppression is only retrospective and applicable to 
the Latin races, or if he applies the same reasoning to 
the exploits of the English (if he is an Englishman) in 
Matabeleland, or those of the inhabitants of the United 
States (if he is an American) in regard to their dealings 
with the Indians. 

Anyhow he has written enough in this passage to 
condemn himself eternally in the eyes of ‘‘ right-thinking 
patriots”, on the one hand, and to qualify himself for 
the society of men of intellect and humanity upon the 
other. 

The pity of it is, that as he probably wishes to sell 
his book, the “‘ right-thinking patriots” are so greatly 
in the majority. 

But horrible and disconcerting as is the passage 
I have quoted, even worse remains. In justice to the 
writer’s gifts of heart and of perception, I feel it my 
duty to quote it in extenso, to show what damnable 
opinions are gaining ground. He says on p. 208, ‘‘ If 
you take a country and its inhabitants and steal their 
peace from them and give them blood and servitude in 
exchange for it, it is called colonisation and empire- 
building. Everyone [says this subcutaneous wag] 
understands the distinction, but so few people see the 
difference. . . .”. A bolder piece of blasphemy I have 
seldom heard even in that den of infamy known as the 
Fabian Society. 

What a well-conducted Irish nobleman such as I have 
every reason to believe that Lord Dunraven (K.P.) is, 
can possibly have to do in such a galley passes the 
comprehension of a patriotic man. Still he comes 
boldly in after the writer, like a rather long-winded 
bridegroom, to run his course, with an itinerary and 
notes, ‘‘the distance marked out without allowing for, 
variation”. That saves him in a measure, for he must 
have seen the variation from the true magnetic north, 
in the steel pen the writer wields. 

The noble lord is not particular as to style, a thing 
no doubt not so essential in a peer as in a commoner, 
for he observes ‘‘Columbus proved himself to be the 
best navigator of the lot”, which is not elegant, con- 
sidered as a phrase, although it certainly is true. But 
my lord’s notes are interesting and to the point, and 
what he says about the Cross-Staff and the Astrolabe 
is deeply interesting, and he too does full justice to 
Columbus, both as a sailor and a man. 

But to return once more to the two mighty tomes, so 
excellently got up and printed, and with such eye-sus- 
taining margins, and with the motto, setting forth the 

ift of the New World to the Castilles and to Leon, 
which they on their part did not know how to keep), 
for all reviewers like to chronicle their own opinion of 
a book, though not a soul in all the world cares half a 
maravedi for anything they say. 

The book, take it for all in all, is interesting although 
badly written, and its unflinching, almost infernal 
honesty of purpose places it far above the too-abundant 
crop of ‘*Memoirs” ‘ Lifes” and ‘‘ Notes” about 
the doings of quite unimportant men, which literally 
stuff the libraries. 

Strangely enough the writer in the midst of his 
colloquialisms, his slang and introduction of catch 
phrases of the day, now and then, as if by chance or 
inspiration, or from some other cause, as say, the 
momentary influence of the Pleiades, plumps upon a 
passage such as this: ‘‘ Courtly dignities are suited to 
courtly services ; but they are no suitable crown for 
rough labour and hardship at sea, or for the fulfilment 
of a man’s self by lights within him, no suitable crown 
for any solitary labour whatsoever, which must always 
be its own and only reward”. Such a passage atones 
for oceans of careless grammar, and shows a mind 
that can appreciate great and disinterested endeavour, 
and moreover is aware, so rare a thing in England, 
that neither money nor honour is any recompense for 
anything that a man may do. So | retract all that 
I set out by saying, and think the book, taken as a 
whole, is good, and certainly not fitted in the least for 
the libraries either of gentle or of nobleman. But, 


XUM 


just as I am finishing, I see the writer says ‘‘ Columbus 
did not shine as a descriptive writer”, and then pro- 
ceeds to quote a passage, in which one of the most 
entrancing pictures of an earthly paradise is drawn in 
simple words, by a quite simple-minded man. 

Well, well, appreciation of a man is after all a better 
thing than a full comprehension of a literary style. 

R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


SOWN IN CORRUPTION. 


ROUGHLY, in great clods, the ground had been 

broken up long before in preparation for the great 
burying. Piled up, the uncouth blocks lay open to the 
sky ; light and -the fresh wind filling the wide 
crevices, and flooding down to the dark places of 
the deep trench. The gravedigger’s wrestling with 
the earth is over; he has made the bed; he has 
now only to soften and smooth it out fit for those 
who are to lie there in a long sleep. So he is upon the 
ground early on the day of burying. Not one will be 
put in a bed unmade, or made carelessly, and he will 
leave none unburied. The day shall not pass till all are 
lying in their places. There shalt be no hurry, no 
scamping ; the coverlet shall not be smoothed hypo- 
critically over a single one of them, put away unlovingly, 
rudely, in tumbled, unsweet, unaired bed. He may 
not be learned in legends of the unburied Shades ; he 
has never heard of unquiet souls stretching hands to 
cross the Styx. But he does know that if he leaves any 
one of them exposed unburied, it can never rise in 
glory. His theology is not scientific but he has faith, 
and because he has faith he works ; resolutely, calmly, 
happily. All round him there is decay and corruption ; 
death in a thousand forms. Where there is life, it is 
stricken life ; the blackened leaf, dropping here and 
there almost silently, sometimes as it were with a sigh, 
as the wet wind carries it about before it sinks finally 
to the ground. A few palsied flies ; honey-bees infirm 
with the cold; the last butterfly wandering alone; a 
flower or two that have lived too long, and seen all 
their compeers die. How different it all is from the 
heyday of summer life! The feeble gnats, attempting 
a pitiful dance in the thin, chilly mist that rises as the 
light drops, but emphasise the failure of life. It gets 
colder. One might shiver in the damp clammy air of 
falling evening. Everywhere is the dank smell of 
decaying vegetation ; more pungent as night comes 
on and only the morbid brightness of fungus spots 
shows out. The sky is turning to the hard rusty 
colour of early winter twilight ; but there is still 
light enough for the gravedigger to do his work. One 
by one he lifts them and puts each carefully in its own 
place. Gently he lays them in; thoughtfully, almost 
reverently. He seems to be trying to make them com- 
fortable ; as he would tuck up a child im bed, for he 
knows that if they do not sleep well they will never 
wake. At length the last one is in its resting-place, 
before it is quite dark. The last one is put out of 
sight and the earth closes over. Nothing now is left 
but to draw the coverlet and smooth out the creases. 
A last look and, turning, he leaves them there alone 
to the earth, to the elements, to Him who gives the 
increase, and walks slowly home in the dark and the 
cold and the damp. 

But he does not see it; he sees another world than 
this. He has sown in corruption but he sees the rising 
in incorruption; the fresh spring air; and the new 
green ; everything springing to life ; the world is born 
again. Where he has just closed in the earth, he sees 
a host azure and snowy white and crimson rising to the 
light. As the wind plays with the tall hyacinths, he 
can almost hear their numerous bells ringing. He sees 
tulips flaming in the sun, catching bright dewdrops in 
their cups; and a great multitude of daffodils, nodding 
gaily, dancing and swaying to andfro. Their trumpets, 
he fancies, are lifted to sound the call to life. To him 
the sowing in corruption is not sorrowful; for the 
gardener has faith. 
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THE LAWS OF BRIDGE. 


A the earlier laws, from 1 up to 38 inclusive, 

relate to what may be called the ‘‘ technique” of 
the game, such as scoring, cutting, shuffling, dealing, 
&c., and all this is perfectly familiar to every regular 
bridge player. It seems quite unnecessary to tell any- 
body that the cards must be dealt face downwards, or 
that the pack must be cut before dealing, or that the 
rubber is the best of three games, but the laws are 
constructed for the benefit of those absolutely ignorant 
of the game as much as for the half-learned. If four 
people, none of whom had ever played before, wished 
to learn the game of bridge, all these minute and 
apparently unnecessary instructions would become of 
great importance. 

We take it for granted that all our readers are 
familiar with the methods of scoring, cutting, shuffling 
and dealing. The first law to be noted is No. 9, which 
lays down that both Grand and Little Slam must be 
made “independently of any tricks taken for the 
revoke penalty”. This is a question which is con- 
stantly referred to the committee of the Portland Club, 
whether, if one side win nine or ten tricks and take 
three tricks from the opponents as the penalty for a 
revoke they are entitled thereby to score the 20 or 40 
for Little or Grand Slam. The answer is that they 
are not entitled (see Rule g). The only way in which 
the question of Slam is affected by a revoke is that 
‘‘under no circumstances can the side revoking score 
Grand or Little Slam on that hand ” (Law go, Section 5). 

Law 14 lays down that the ace is the lowest card in 
cutting. The ace is the lowest card in bridge and in 
whist, but it is the highest in almost every other card 
game. In écarté it takes its ordinary place, between 
the knave and the ro. 

Laws 17 to 26 relate to the formation of the table, 
and are simply for club use. In private circles the 
players generally make their own rules as to how many 
constitute a full table, and also as to cutting in and out. 
A general rule is necessary for club use, as any member 
is entitled to cut into a bridge table at a club whether 
he knows any of the other players or not, and without 
being invited to do so, but the customary etiquette of 
the cardroom is to ask a stranger who is looking on 
whether he wishes to cut in, unless of course the table 
is already complete with six players. These rules (17 to 
26) are not meant to apply to bridge played in private 
houses, and no attention need be paid to them in such 
circumstances. In private circles people generally 
seem to prefer a set rubber, of four players, without 
any cutting in and out. 

A rather amusing case, turning on Law 22, was 
referred to arbitration a short time ago. A gentleman 
entered the cardroom of his club one afternoon and 
found five players there, four playing a rubber, and one 
looking on. He at once declared himself in to the 
table. Just before the completion of the rubber another 
gentleman entered the room and claimed that he 
already belonged to the table and that it was therefore 
full. As a fact he had played in the previous rubber, 
and, being cut out, had gone away to be shaved. 
The first gentleman, evidently in a state of great indig- 
nation, wrote to ask whether this was within the mean- 
ing of the law, or whether the fact of the other man 
having left the club for the purpose of getting shaved 
did not sacrifice his right to still belong to the table. 
The only possible answer was that as long as the player 
belonging to the table was present in time to cut for 
the next rubber, his actions in the interim could not be 
governed by the laws of bridge—he might get himself 
shaved, or go up in a balloon. 

It is necessary to distinguish between Law 39, which 
treats of cases in which ‘‘ there must be a fresh deal ’”’, 
and Laws 40 to 45, which treat of cases in which 
** there may be a fresh deal”. There is a great deal of 
difference between ‘‘ must” and ‘‘ may”, but the two 
are often confounded. 

There must be a fresh deal if a card is faced in the 
pack before dealing, not necessarily if it is turned up 
during the deal, it is then at the option of the adver- 
saries. There is a prevalent idea that there must be a 
fresh deal if a card of the other pack, as sometimes 
happens, is found in the pack being dealt, but there is 


| nothing to that effect in the rules, the dealer may 
simply throw out the extra card and continue his deal. 
If the pack is proved to be imperfect, either during 
the deal, or during the play of the hand, there must be 
a fresh deal. Every player ought to count his hand, 
and to make sure that he has exactly thirteen cards, 
before playing, but many players do not do so, and it 
sometimes happens that a hand is played through, or 
nearly played through, when one player has fourteen 
cards and another only twelve. In this case the hand 
must be abandoned and the same dealer must deal 
again, whatever the result of the play may have been. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL IBERO-AFRO- 
AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Carresse. 

Sir,—In Spain, on the eve of the Algeciras Con- 
ference, at the very moment of the highest opportunity 
politically, historically and practically, the idea sprang 
up of building, across Morocco, a magnificent inter- 
national route of traffic, to create shorter and easier 
communications between Europe and South and Central 
America. 

“The future of Spain lies in Africa’ was the watch- 
word of Isabelle the Catholic, whose political foresight 
was most remarkable. In fact Africa and America are 
intimately connected with the destinies of Spain: those 
continents have played and still play an important part 
in her history. Morocco, indeed, may be said to be a 
territory belonging to both the Moorish and the Spanish. 
Ceuta, Melilla, el Penon de la Gomera, Alhucemas, the 
Chafarinas, the Canary Islands, are all part and parcel 
of the Moorish territory and of its waters. Which 
nation can say as much ? 

But the invention and development of such means of 
communication as the printing art, steam and electricity, 
have brought nations so near one to the other, and have 
succeeded in linking up so closely their interests, that 
the achievements of one nation—although selfishly in- 
tended for her sole profit—become ultimately useful to 
all and serve to promote the general interests of the 
world at large. The discovery of America by the 
Spanish has been of immense importance to all the 
nations of the earth: so also will be the construction 
of the Ibero-Afro-American Railway. Only, the profit, 
in this case, will be immediate. 

The network of South American railways is already 
extensive and in daily progress ; that of European and 
Asiatic lines is enormous; the I.A.A. will be the link 
between them both, and it will contribute to the 
development of American and African lines in the 
proportion in which its own development and prosperity 
are assisted ; the prosperity of the I.A.A. will be grea 
from the very first. 

The I.A.A. will be indeed as an immense tram 
linking up together two parts of the earth, We may 
compare it to a bridge thrown over between Europe 
and America to save letters and travellers a very long 
navigation. This railway will in no way interfere with 
the shipping trade. On the contrary, it is a constant 
fact that the development and prosperity of maritime 
commerce depend upon the number of railroads. Traffic 
will always find its way to the sea. 

This proposed route will reduce to three days, or 
even less, the sea part of the journey from London to 
Brazil. Everybody knows that a channel of 1,700 miles 
lies between the farthest west point of Africa and the 
nearest east point of America: a good transatlantic can 
in these times run it in less than three days. And we 
shall be able to go from London to the occidental part 
of that channel by a land journey, with the only ex- 
ception of the narrow English Channel and the still 
narrower Straits of Gibraltar. Again, the journey to 
Georgetown will be reduced to five or six days; that 
to S. Helena to five or six days; that to the South 
African Colonies to eight or nine days. We shall go 
by rail to Sierra Leone, Freetown or Bathurst—heads of 
the railways of penetration into Africa. A two days’ 
journey will take us from Gibraltar to Sierra Leone, 
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with just fifteen or twenty minutes’ crossing of the 
Gibraltar Straits. The direction of that land route is 
almost parallel with that followed by the ships bound for 
the Gulf of Guinea or sailing from Europe to Brazil. 

The I.A.A. will be the prolongation, or rather re- 
sumption, of the railway lines that cross Europe from 
north to south, to Algeciras or Gibraltar. It will run 
from Ceuta or Tangier to the ports nearest to Brazil, 
Dakar, Bathurst, or Freetown through Morocco, Rio 
de Oro, Senegambia, Portuguese and French Guineas, 
and the English colony of Sierra Leone. As to its 
realisation it is evident to any casual observer that the 
length of the I.A.A. or the difficulties of its construction 
cannot be compared with those of other lines now 
completed in Europe, America or Asia. In fact it could 
be completed in two or three years. 

Their Majesties the King and the Queen Mother 
promptly perceived the importance of the scheme and 
the connection between the I.A.A., the Morocco 
Question, and the Algeciras Conference, which had 
already begun. The representatives of the Powers, as 
is well known, took into consideration the proposition 
of Spain and gave it their adhesion. ‘‘ Therefore, the 
1.A.A. has to-day a political status, it is an international 
undertaking which has politically an existence”—as I 
have written elsewhere. This particular point is of such 
importance that we need not insist upon it. By their 
unanimous adhesion to the Spanish proposal the nations 
represented at Algeciras have implicitly pledged them- 
selves to act by common consent in all that appertains 
to the I.A.A. This high-road has thus become inter- 
national, more by virtue of that unanimity than by the 
fact of its crossing territories belonging to different 
countries. 

It is perhaps the first time that a scheme of inter- 
national communication has been adopted as by accla- 
mation in a Congress. 

MargQuis DE CAMARASA, 


FALSE ECONOMY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


27 West Park Gardens, Kew, 5 November, 1906. 

S1r,—A lady (in Voltaire’s ‘‘ Princesse de Babylone”’) 
speaks thus of political parties in England: ‘‘ Il est 
vrai qu’il y a toujours deux partis qui se combattent 
avec la plume et avec des intrigues ; mais aussi ils se 
réunissent toujours quand il s’agit de prendre les armes 
pour défendre la patrie et la liberté.” Were this lady 
alive now, how different would be her description! 
She would find the party in power hurrying blindly to 
dismantle the fleet, to cripple the army, to leave foreign 
possessions without proper protection, and to deliver 
free workmen to the slavery of socialism. 

The alleged reason for the naval and military reduc- 
tions is economy. They can only be called economical 
if it be economy to pay a pound in order to save a 
penny. A mob may destroy in an hour a building 
which architects, with their masons and carpenters, 
spent years in building at a great cost. If the edifice 
has to be rebuilt, its final cost will be at least double 
its original cost. But our army and navy will never be 
rebuilt, we are told, for we do not mean to fight. Be 
it so; but are our continental neighbours of the same 
mind? If we are actually attacked, will our war-cry 
be ‘‘ Britons, lie down !” ? 

When the Germans seized the Philippine Islands some 
years ago, Prince Bismarck’s plea was that they were 
not occupied by Spanish soldiers. Would the seizure 
of the now unoccupied S. Helena by a foreign Power 
add to the security of our merchant navy? No one 
can tell what the agitation in Russia may lead to; the 
disorders in the Balkan States remain a source of 
common danger ; there is disaffection in India, Egypt, 
the Cape and Newfoundland ; the proceedings of the 
Algeciras Conference are still unconfirmed; and 
Germany is building a large fleet which she does not 
need for defensive purposes. 

The so-called economy of Government means lavish 
expenditure. We may be involved in war at any 
moment, and the cost of hurriedly expanding what may 
remain of our fleet and army, by the addition of 
vamped-up ships and untrained levies, will far exceed 


the cost of maintaining efficient forces. We should 
bring into the field a force of double the cost and of 
half the efficiency of a well-organised army. 
Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime, 


RABBIT-COURSING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


53 Chancery Lane, 5 November, 1906. 
Sir,—You remark in your issue of 26 October that a 
Bill for the prohibition of rabbit-coursing ‘‘ ought to 
pass easily, unless the Liberals must put down fox- 
hunting first”. But is this quite fair to the opponents 
of blood sports? It has never been proposed, as far as 
I am aware, that fox-hunting (whatever we may think 
of it) should be put in the same class with rabbit- 
coursing. What has been urged is that the three 
‘spurious ” sports of rabbit-coursing, pigeon-shooting, 
and hunting the carted stag, must stand or fall together, 
because in none of these is the animal in a genuine state 
of freedom. This is the principle upon which Mr. 

Luttrell’s Spurious Sports Bill has been drafted. 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry S. SALT. 


THE REBUILDING OF CONSTABLE’S BRIDGE 
AT FLATFORD, SUFFOLK. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Flatford, 5 November, 1906. 

Si1r,—Those of your readers who know this bridge 
as well as others to whom it is merely a name will 
desire it to be rebuilt on the identical lines of the 
existing structure which, after two centuries of service, 
is now past hope of repair. 

Beautiful both on account of the simplicity of its 
construction for its purpose, and the ample expendi- 
ture of material permissible when close cutting was 
not a stern necessity in an agricultural district, innocent 
of paint or gas-tar, it had weathered to a violet grey- 
green (words cannot describe colour) a joy to a colourist 
at all seasons. 

No more appropriate tribute to the painter whose 
character was remarkable for constancy, whose love 
for the surroundings of his boyhood formed a lifelong 
stimulus to his art, could be shown than to keep the 
spot to which he was so attached as it was when he 
knew it. 

Major Barthorp, of Woodcote, East Bergholt, Suffolk, 
is acting as honorary treasurer of a fund which is being 
raised to ensure the rebuilding of the bridge in exactly 
the same style that has existed since the interesting 
river Stour was made navigable in 1705. 

To rebuild the bridge a sum of between two and 
three hundred pounds will be required, it was hoped 
that it could be repaired for a smaller sum, the amount 
at the disposal of the local authorities is absolutely 
inadequate, and it is proposed to supplement this by a 
public subscription to which several residents and 
others who know this charming spot have subscribed, 
and to which I sincerely hope those of your readers 
who are interested will send donations. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. P. Harn FRiswe.t. 


THE BURDEN OF BOOKS, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Brighton, 7 November, 1906. 

Sir,—It might be well to supplement the interesting 
article on ‘‘The Burden of Books” in the SaturDay 
Review of the 3rd inst. with King Solomon’s advice. 

‘* And furthermore, my son, be admonished; of 
making many books there is no end; and much study 
is a weariness of the flesh.”—Ecclesiastes, chap. xii. 
verse 12. 

Now Solomon was a wise man. 

Your obedient nia 
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LESLIE STEPHEN. 


“The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen.” By Frederic 
William Maitland. London: Duckworth. 1906. 
18s. net. 


ROFESSOR MAITLAND’S book is neither a 

criticism, nor an appreciation, nor a panegyric ; it is 
a living and breathing portrait of a modest, strong, 
active-minded, melancholy, tender-hearted man. The 
lights are not heightened, the shadows are not deepened. 
Leslie Stephen had his faults, his defects of quality, as 
so intensely human a man was bound to have; but 
there is something big, even noble, about him. He 
was a sound critic, a vigorous and unaffected writer, 
a clear-headed philosopher ; but he achieved the further 
distinction of becoming a figure, a distinction often 
denied to men of far greater intellect and ability, yet 
falling, by some sort of poetical felicity, on men with 
an indefinable unity of temperament. Leslie Stephen 
did not possess what is usually known as charm. He 
was solitary, or rather secluded, by temper and choice ; 
but he was impressive, picturesque, trenchant ; and in 
spite of a superficial contempt for manifestations of 
sentiment, there was no man who ever made firmer 
friends, or was more dependent upon an atmosphere of 
domestic affection. 

He came of a famous stock, notable for literature, 
Jaw, and evangelical piety. His father, Sir James 
Stephen, was the famous Colonial Under-Secretary and 
Professor of History, and the home in which the frail 
and sensitive child was brought up was governed by 
religious feeling and tender affection. Leslie Stephen 
was a precocious boy, deeply stirred by poetry, ‘‘ fiery 
and skinless”, suffering agonies from shyness. As Sir 
Henry Taylor afterwards said of him, his shyness was 
of a quality only to be accounted for by ‘‘his soul 
having been pre-existent in a wild-duck”. Even at an 
early age his taste for solid literature emerged ; he told 
his mother that he did not like books that went 
“wiggling” about from one subject to another. He 
was at Eton for a short time, his parents moving to 
Windsor that he might attend the school as a day-boy. 
But he had no attachment to the place, and only com- 
plained in later life that Eton had not even made him 
a scholar. He went up to Cambridge in 1850, to 
Trinity Hall, and here the real happiness of his life 
began. His health rapidly improved; he became a 
voracious walker and a zealous oar. He began to 
make friends, and his lifelong alliance with Fawcett 
dates from this period. After taking a respectable 
degree, he was elected fellow and tutor of the college, 
and lived an unconventional life enough, among the 
young men who adored him, coaching the college boat, 
talking very freely, without the least touch of donnish- 
ness, using unparliamentary language on occasions, 
performing in a walking race, in the course of which he 
discarded his shirt, to the scandal of his graver col- 
leagues, and being hoisted round the court after a 
triumph of the college boat. It seems strange to 
reflect that he wasin orders at this date, and chaplain 
of the college. 

In 1862 he made the discovery that he did not 
believe in orthodox Christianity, and that he was in 
fact an agnostic of a pronounced kind. He said in 
later life that the losing of his traditional faith was not 
a painful process to him, but that he simply discovered 
that he had never really believed in it at all. He resigned 
the tutorship in consequence, and though he stayed 
a little longer at Cambridye, his interest in the life was 
gone. He began to be aware that it was a comfortable 
life enough, but inconsistent with original effort, and that, 
to use his own vigorous words, if he stayed there, he 
would soon be covered with blue mould. He went off 
to London and plunged into journalism, initiating his 
long and honourable connexion with this Review. Of 
his long literary life it is here impossible tospeak. His 
total output was prodigious ; he wrote on ethics, on 
the history of free thought, but his best work was pro- 
bably his literary criticism. He was connected with 
various 7 and journals, and was for a long time 
editor of the ‘‘ Cornhill”, which in his hands, though 


it maintained a high literary tradition, did not ulti- 
mately prove a financial success. 

He had not produced a very great impression of 
literary ability on his contemporaries. He was con- 
sidered rather to be a muscular Christian. Sir George 
Trevelyan said that it had never occurred to him, in 
Stephen’s younger days, that he was at all an intel- 
lectual notability ; and another candid friend writes that 
‘*we young prigs were very sniffy when Leslie Stephen 
took to literature ”. 

A visit to America cemented three close and lifelong 
friendships, with Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Norton ; and Stephen discovered too the great passion 
of his life for mountaineering, ‘‘ striding”, as a friend 
said, ‘‘ from peak to peak, like a pair of compasses”, 
and accomplishing many notable ascents. 

He wrote of himself, at the age of thirty-four, as 
languid in mind, wanting an object in writing. He 
would have wished to devote himself to a philosophical 
magnum opus of some kind ; but the opportunity never 
came. He had always to earn an income by his pen. 
Probably it is not to be regretted. Stephen had not 
quite the serene balance of mind required for philoso- 
phical speculation, and we should have lost the sanest 
of critics. 

The great happiness of his life came to him by his 
marriage in 1867 to Miss Thackeray. He had hitherto 
believed himself a rather solitary and donnish person, 
but he discovered that domestic life was his real voca- 
tion. His marriage brought out all the best side of 
him, though it withdrew him much from the world. 
But for ordinary social life Leslie Stephen had not the 
taste. He loved a talk, or a silence, with a congenial 
friend, but he was inarticulate, absent-minded, frozen, 
and bored in an assembly. He had no fancy for 
dramatic posing, though his fine presence and his 
vigorous power of expression might have made him 
inte a lion, if he had been lionisable. But he never 
could think of himself as interesting, and his deliberate 
self-depreciation provides almost the only instances in 
his life where his statements deviated from accuracy. 
He said of himself that he had never been a hard 
worker, and that the only thing which had enabled him 
to produce so much, had been that he had never 
wasted time in making himself agreeable. Yet no man 
ever found the inner sociabilities of life more congenial. 
He loved his home; he was devoted to children, and 
was at his liveliest in their company. 

In 1885 the heaviest of his literary labours began, 
when he undertook the task of editing the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography” for his friend Mr. George 
Smith. For fifteen years he slaved at it, and the sixty- 
three volumes appeared in due course, though over- 
strain forced Stephen, long before the end, to resign 
the formal editorship to his accomplished colleague, 
Mr. Sidney Lee. Stephen was not wholly in his place 
as an editor, though he acquired a taste for hunting 
out elusive facts. His handwriting was illegible, and 
he had no eye for misprints—but he steered the great 
enterprise into harbour with amazing diligence and 
patience, though he often hankered for the oppor- 
tunity of doing more original work. He lost his first 
wife in 1875, which was a shattering grief to him. We 
are shown the frankness and nobility of his sorrow and 
courage, which found expression in a few letters to 
close friends, perhaps almost his most memorable 
utterances; but fate, ‘‘or something "—as he would 
have said—was kind to him; and by his second 
marriage in 1878 to Mrs. Duckworth, a woman of 
extraordinary charm and devotion, he regained much 
of his lost happiness, his step-children becoming as 
dear to him as his own. Then, in 1895, his second wife 
died, and though he continued to confront life 
courageously and calmly, he never recovered his 
spring. Honours fell fast upon him; he worked on, 
and the end came finally in 1904, not very long after 
an operation for internal cancer, which he faced with 
the serenity of an ancient philosopher, accounting him- 
self to have had a happy life. 

It would be easy to descant upon Stephen’s literary 
performances, but the time has not yet come to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the permanent value of his 
work. It may suffice to say that he was a critic of 
penetrating insight, of remarkable fairness rather than 
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sympathy, and with a great power of masculine and 
humorous expression. The interest of the biography 
centres upon the character of the man, which is a 
fascinating study. It is clear that his temperament 
was artistic and metaphysical, and that the nature of 
his writings was to a considerable extent determined 
by his circumstances. Of course he was not a wholly 
consistent man. There was a touch in him, not of 
arrogance, because he was sincerely humble, but 
of dogmatism. He was, for instance, extremely im- 
patient of ‘‘shop” of a kind that did not interest him, 
though in Alpine matters he would converse continu- 
ously on technical details. The Greek philosopher 
said that man was the measure of all things ; and 
Stephen was inclined instinctively to feel that Stephen 
was the measure of all men. Thus he was very im- 
patient of what he called sentiment, which he defined as 
‘*the indulgence of emotion for its own sake”. He 
poured contempt upon Coventry Patmore and Ruskin 
for what he called their sentimentality and muddle- 
headedness. Yet he was himself a sentimentalist of the 
school of Thackeray, and freely indulged the particular 
emotions he enjoyed. Again, in matters of private feeling, 
he determined to live and die like a man; he consumed 
his own smoke. Yet he ‘‘ reserved to himself the right 
of occasionally damning things in general”. But for 
all that it is a deeply inspiring record, because it is the 
life story of a man, who through iil-health, overwork, 
preternatural sensitiveness, yet showed a brave front to 
the world, and was pre-eminently loyal, courageous 
and true. As Dr. A. W. Ward wrote of him, he was 
an almost perfect combination of ‘‘ intellectual freedom 
and human kindness”; and that is perhaps the best 
summary that can be given of a career that has an 
heroic tinge about it from first to last. Stephen 
abominated everything that was mean, low, affected, 
insincere. He detested gush, but the spring of love 
in his own heart was pure and unfailing. Quite 
apart from the admirable literary form of the record, 
Professor Maitland has presented us with the portrait 
of an intensely human character, who took life, sun-* 
shine and thunder alike, with a free forehead and a 
free heart. 


A VISION OF A NEW WORLD. 


*‘The Future in America.” By H.G. Wells. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


M® WELLS by arrangement with the London 

‘*Tribune ” newspaper has had the opportunity 
of visiting America for three or four months and of 
exercising his peculiar art. This is not the art of the 
descriptive reporter. Mr. Wells did not undertake so 
to describe America, but to infer or prophesy in the 
mode of ‘‘ Anticipations ” what things were tending to 
become there within a moderate period, say, of thirty 
years. It does not seem however that his attempts at 
prophecy could have been very much different if he 
had stayed at home, and used the data, which he 
well knows how to collect, and which he had in fact 
collected before he started on his travels. What has 
gained most from his personal contact with the facts of 
American life is the descriptive part of his book. The 
prophesying is hedging, vague, indeterminate, and 
neither Mr. Wells nor his readers are for his visit in a 
better position to forecast what shape the political, 
social and industrial future of America will assume than 
they are to anticipate what will happen in England, 
or Germany, or France. And neither he nor anyone 
else can be surprised at this inconclusiveness. He 
describes and criticises, philosophises and moralises 
skilfully, shrewdly, and interestingly, but from the 
welter of American business or political or social life 
he can deduce no logical consequences. Probably a 
fairer book about America has never been written. 
It is hardly possible to say whether Mr. Wells despairs 
or hopes as to the future from the character of the 
Americans and their institutions. But he cannot be 
accused of malice even when he describes the American 
typical millionaires and the baleful influence of the 
Trusts. Through it all there is a solicitude that he 
may find that the better elements in America will 


triumph over the worse, and yet there are no visible 
agencies which make him hopeful of the process. It is 
a strange question that a friend of America puts when 
he asks ‘‘Is the average citizen fundamentally dis- 
honest” or only ‘‘a little confused ethically” and 
answers it thus, ‘‘ The latter I think is the truer alter- 
native, but | will confess I have ranged through all the 
scale between a buoyant optimism and despair’’. One 
must remember however that to Mr. Wells ‘‘ honesty ” 
is used from a rather unusual point of view. Thus he 
rounds off his answer about the American citizen with 
‘*But he certainly has an ethical system of a highly 
commercial type. If he is not dishonest, he’s commer- 
cialised. He lives to get, to come out of every trans- 
action with more than he gave”. Then he goes on to 
observe that in practice, whatever the theory may be, 
there is no honest exchange of values in an indivi- 
dualistic society. All this must be taken into account 
in Mr. Wells’ view of America ; but he neither sneers 
nor jeers, and he has no desire to be offensive, not even 
about the culture of Boston. 

Mr. Wells began with only one bias against America. 
He was prepared to find rampant commercialism and 
individualism and a defective sense of citizenship, but 
he did not know it was as bad as he actually found it. 
He finds an historical parallel for the power and irre- 
sponsibility of aggregated wealth in the Roman Re- 
public shortly before the Empire; and he has an 
alternative prophecy either that a Czsarism, or 
Czsarisms, may be the result, or the stagnation and 
decay of material prosperity. But he finds also that 
there is an immense discontent growing which is taking 
the place of the offensive optimism and swagger 
that have long been a marked characteristic of the 
Americans in regard to their material prosperity. They 
are beginning to doubt their liberty and equality, and 
the hope of every man being his own millionaire is 
sinking in dark clouds of despair and despondency. 
Will the attempted remedy be socialism? Mr. Wells 
thinks not, for the reason that the American political 
system is such that the transfer of industrial control 
from the commercial magnates to the corrupt politicians 
would to all thinking Americans be a remedy worse 
than the disease. A constitutional and political revolu- 
tion would be necessary before any use could be made 
of the State to restrain competition and its product, 
the Trusts. The American Constitution has entrenched 
property and contract rights so strongly that the 
Federal and State Constitutions would have to be 
melted down before any authority in America would 
have equal power with our Parliament. So that when 
the feeling against individualism, which Mr. Wells 
declares is rising, comes to a head it may find itself, 
in the most democratic nation in the world, unable to 
make use of the State for economic purposes without 
a political revolution. Mr. Wells had an interview 
with President Roosevelt who, he believes, is the em- 
bodiment of the new thought in America about the 
extended power of the State in matters of property 
and industry ; but though the President and Mr. Bryan 
alike feel the leaven of anti-individualism working 
within themselves and the nation, they always declare 
themselves thoroughgoing individualists. No American, 
unless he is a declared socialist or anarchist, can do 
otherwise ; but when uncontrolled industrialism leads 
to the employment of 1,700,000 children from seven 
to fifteen years of age for twelve or fourteen hours a 
day in some of the foulest, unhealthiest and most 
dangerous trades, even the spiritual and political, and 
economical counterparts of the Cobden and Bright men 
are beginning to question many things. 

The great majority of Americans are of the Puritan 
commercial middle classes, who are pious but acquisi- 
tive, and who while professedly aiming at all Christian 
graces, cherish the disposition of mere money-making, 
the most fundamentally opposed to the Christian spirit. 
What has taken place in America is precisely what 
would have taken place in England if the doctrines of 
Manchester had not been checked by other elements in 
our national life. America cast off our political and 
social traditions, and the result is that her commer- 
cialism has brought about the appalling conditions 
which make America the most cruel nation in the 
world. To Mr. Wells America presents itself as a 
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nation of common men with a code of piety and acquisi- 
tiveness, struggling to ‘‘ best” each other in business 
and making the accumulation of money, without any 
conception of larger duties to the State, the sole aim 
and object of their activities. The States have 
produced this type of man as no other nation has 
produced him. England comes nearest; and we 
can understand the close friendship between our Dr. 
Parker and Mr. J. Morgan Richards, the patent 
medicine man, who was responsible for introducing 
cigarettes to English boys, and for the advertise- 
ments of liver pills, and other beneficent and 
zsthetic enterprises. Such preachers as Dr. Parker, 
Dr. Ward Beecher and their respective audiences 
were distinguished by a common characteristic ; the 
belief that great business enterprise is a means 
of grace in itself, almost irrespective of its cha- 
racter, and money-making a religious exercise 
with promise of beatitude hereafter. Against this pre- 
dominant type of American Mr. Wells sets the President, 
and some of the more intellectual products of the 
Universities, who do look beyond the present aims of 
commercialism and criticise it and believe that it can 
only end in disaster. The significant fact of American 
life as Mr. Wells sees it is the revolt of thought against 
the predominant individualism and of this new. phase 
President Roosevelt is the most representative expo- 
nent. ‘‘The trend is altogether away from the 
anarchistic individualism of the nineteenth century, that 
much is sure, and towards some constructive scheme 
which, if not exactly socialism, as socialism is defined, 
will be at any rate closely analogous to socialism. This 
is the immense change of thought and attitude in which 
President Roosevelt participates, and to which he gives 
unique expression. Day by day he changes with the 
big world about him—contradicts himself.”” There are 
other statesmen we dare say in other countries than 
America who as well as President Roosevelt express in 
their faces the ‘‘ complex mingling of will and a critical 
perplexity” in presence of the two conflicting tendencies 
of individualism and ‘‘something analogous to social- 
ism”. Mr. Wells corroborates what many others have 
affirmed, that many of the most evil features of national 
life and the most unlovely characteristics of individuals 
are peculiarly glaring in America, but this does not 
amount to a difference of quality but only of degree. 
The problem whether America will ‘‘ culminate and 
pass”, without having achieved anything like an ap- 
proach to a high ethical standard of civilisation, is not 
really more dubious for her than for other nations. 
** Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state.” In 
America the present state is peculiarly unpleasant ; 
that is all. 


PAR NOBILE FRATRUM. 


‘*Correspondence of Two Brothers: Edward Adolphus, 
Eleventh Duke of Somerset and his Brother, Lord 
Webb Seymour, 1500 to 1819, and After.” By 
Lady Gwendolen Ramsden. London: Longmans. 
1906, 15s. net. 


HE eleventh Duke of Somerset and his brother 
Lord Webb Seymour were born in 1775 and 1777 
respectively, and were very good specimens of that 
somewhat rare species, the aristocratic savant. Both 
lived simple and secluded lives; the Duke at Maiden 
Bradley and in Park Lane with his wife and children ; 
Lord Webb, who was unmarried, at Edinburgh and in 
various country houses which he rented in the neigh- 
bourhood. Both were devoted to the study of severe 
and exact sciences, such as mathematics, geology, 
metaphysics, botany, and chemistry. The Duke, who 
was a Fellow of the Royal, Linnzan, Zoological, 
Antiquaries, and Asiatic Societies, published towards 
the end of his life two treatises, on ‘‘ The Elementary 
Properties of the Ellipse Deduced from the Properties of 
the Circle” and ‘‘ Alternate Circles and their Connection 
with the Ellipse ”, from the mere titles of which some 
idea may be gained of the nature of his accomplish- 
ments. Lord Webb Seymour was so devoted to philo- 
sophy that he entirely cut himself off from the life 


natural to a man of his class in England, and went to 
live at the Modern Athens, as Edinburgh used to be 
called at the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 
sat at the feet of Dugald Stewart, surrounded 

that brilliant band of young men which comprised 
Brougham, Francis Horner, Jeffreys, Sydney Smith, 
John William Ward (afterwards first Earl of Dudley), 
Playfair, and others. Oxford and Cambridge were 
at a very low ebb, when Edinburgh was the seat of 
academic culture. The Duke and Lord Webb were both 
men of strong common sense and warm affections : but 
they were too careless of mankind and the petty affairs 
of the world of politics and society to make the letters 
which passed between them interesting to the ordinary 
reader. These letters are brief and dry : and only when 
some obscure point of geology or metaphysics turns up, 
or some allusion is made to the mystic properties of the 
circle, does the faintest gleam of enthusiasm light up 
the cold languor of the ducal style. But there are one or 
two letters in this book, which have nothing to do with 
the noble brothers in science, and which are quite mun- 
danely interesting. There is a curious letter from the 
Grand Duchess Catherine to her brother Alexander I. 
Tsar of Russia imploring him not to marry her to 
Napoleon. ‘‘ Certain am I, that as the intended wife 
of Napoleon my trembling heart would break, before I 
could reach the limits of his usurped dominions. . . . 
Alas! Sire, in the long catalogue of his exploits 
not a single virtue is discoverable that could even 
extenuate his numerous crimes. He was already an 
assassin when I was yet but an infant, and every year 
of my advancement towards womanhood records his 
perpetration of some fresh and shocking atrocity on the 
innocent and unresisting. . .. And excuse me too if 
I venture to add that though not prone to superstition, 
I cannot but consider as frightfully ominous this offer 
of marriage from an imperial assassin to the daughter 
and grand-daughter of two assassinated Emperors.” 
The marriage so vigorously protested against did not 
come off: but we wonder whether the Archduchess 
Marie-Louise felt like this? After the battle of Water- 
loo it was the cant of the Whig Opposition that Buona- 
parte was being hardly done by, and that it was not the 
duty of England to assist in the restoration of the tyrant 
Bourbons. This factious claptrap in the House of 
Commons was in striking contrast to the universal joy 
felt in the country at the defeat of Napoleon and the 
restoration of the French Monarchy. There is a letter 
from Lord Webb Seymour rebuking his old Edinburgh 
chum, Francis Horner, for indulging in the Whig cant, 
which is a model of common sense, and contains some 
remarks on party spirit which are worth repeating. ‘I 
wish that your party friends were more aware of the 
light in which their temper and conduct appear to many 
people, who, with no strong feeling either for or against 
ministers, are anxious for the best interests of their 
country and mankind. Men thus disposed, and with 
various degrees of intelligence, are, | imagine, pretty 
numerously scattered about the island ; and these are 
the men, whose approbation they must be ambitious of, 
if their motives are pure, and whose support, if they are 
prudent, they must be eager to gain. During the last 
two years they would have often found the sentiment of 
such people at variance with theirown. They would have 
found them sometimes lamenting, and sometimes indig- 
nant, to see men, who profess themselves patriots and 
philanthropists, steadily turning away from every joyful 
event, and every bright prospect, to dwell only upon 
the few intermingled occasions of regret, or censure, 
or despondency, and uttering nought but groans over 
the fate of Norway or Spain or Saxony or Genoa, while 
our own country and half the civilised world felt as if 
breathing when first risen from a bed of imminent 
death.”” The temper of the pro-Buonaparte Whigs 
seems to have been remarkably like that of the pro- 
Boer Radicals. 
Duchess of Sagan, a Polish-Austrian great lady, to the 
Duchess of Somerset, in which there is a description of 
the Congress of the Allies in Paris in 1815 and their 
various representatives. Lord Castlereagh was there 
as Envoy Extraordinary, and he had appointed his 
brother Ambassador at Paris. ‘* Ld. Castlereagh plait 
ici assez généralement, on ne peut lui disputer un 
maintien parfait pour la société. On voudrait que son 
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maintien en affaires quand il s’agit de tenir téte a quel- 
qu’un fit aussi imposant.” Of his brother, whom she 
calls ‘‘ Ld. Stewart’’, the lively Duchess has nothing 
flattering to say. ‘‘Bon Dieu, ma chére amie, quel 
ambassadeur, chez nous un homme comme lui serait 
depuis longtems aux petites maisons. II est d’un ridi- 
cule complet, habillé comme un marchand d’orviétan, 
sans usage du monde, étonné d’étre Pair et Ambassa- 
deur autant que le serait un petit étudiant en théologie 
de se voir Pape, ou une petite demoiselle qui met sa 
premiére robe 4 queue. . . . Il n’a aucune espéce de 
succés ici, et en est fort étonné. Jamais dans le pays 
je plus despote un ministre n’aurait pu nommer un frére 
comme celui des Ambassadeurs, mais |’Angleterre le 
seul pays libre est aussi celui du népotisme le plus 
complet.” With which profound truth we commend 
the book to all students of the Waterloo period. 


IRELAND IN PERSPECTIVE. 


“The Fair Hills of Ireland.” By Stephen Gwynn. 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Dublin: 
Maunsel. London: Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


S he Galway election has at any rate increased 
the number of the lamentably few Irish mem- 
bers who are steeped in the history of their country. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn has the gift of seeing the past 
through the present, and if that privilege sometimes 
colours his views of historical events, it serves at the 
same time to make him an entertaining and instructive 
guide on a journey through Ireland. It is not the 
Ireland known to tourists that he depicts: here are no 
descriptions of Killarney or the Giants’ Causeway. He 
saunters through the country, taking for his theme 
districts which call up historical associations—or would 
cali them up if Irish history were studied. Ireland 
has a long if uncertain memory, and fragments 
of legend, saga, and history live in the minds of 
her peasants. It is recorded, truly or falsely, that 
Mr. Morley when Chief Secretary was perturbed by 
a fierce and apparently capricious faction-fight in a 
hitherto peaceful district. Seeking the cause of the 
outbreak, he learned that a farmer—‘‘a mountainy 
man ”—had taunted his neighbour with the fact that 
his ancestor had sold the pass to the English in 
Elizabeth’s reign. In five minutes the village was a 
battlefield. Not all the lore of his favourite encyclo- 
pedists could equip a statesman to govern such a 
country as this! Yet the memories are vague: 
Cromwell and the Danes are often contemporaries to 
the peasant, while these same Danes are credited with 
the construction of the prehistoric raths and cathairs, 
as well as with the introduction of red hair. Infact we 
have been shown on the West coast—and by no pro- 
fessional guide, but by a most estimable poacher who 
has the Gaelic and has never heard of the stage Irish- 
man—‘‘ natural bridges built by the Danes”. There is 
no realisation of time among the unschooled: it was 
with some feeling that his malicious hypothesis might 
quite conceivably be sound that a farmer suggested 
that ‘‘the Round Towers must have been built by the 
Irish Board of Works, for the devil a bit of good they 
ever were to any man”! 

Mr. Gwynn knows the books and the people: he can 
talk to old men in the Irish—and understand their 
answers, and has his finger on the authorities. He 
can range lightly from Dermot and Grania to Captain 
Boycott—such diverse associations may an Irish land- 
scape call up in the well-stored mind. Within the 
covers of this charming book, wherein author and 
artist show a rare unanimity of purpose, a great store 
of myth and record is amassed. Choosing eleven 
places, seemingly at haphazard, he brings into their 
local setting the most noteworthy matters in a history 
of fifteen centuries and a nebulous mythology coming 
from Heaven knows what epoch of Europe’s child- 
hood. Here is the fine inchoate epic of the Red 
Branch, when Cuchulain held the armies of the 
West at bay and slew his dear friend in the most 
chivalrous of duels. Here is the love-story of Dermot 
and Grania, with the unworthy vengeance of Finn 
MacCunhail (Fingal) on the lovers. We are told the 


story of that Battle of Moytura whereat the Tuatha 
De Danann wrested the land from the Firbolgs—yet 
why does Mr. Gwynn neglect the battle at the other 
Moytura, when the misty hosts of the Fomorians 
swept in from the ocean to meet their doom? Here is 
the record of S. Patrick, told soberly and critically, 
with no carping spirit of controversy, since the 
author is one of the few who know that ‘ the in- 
fluence of S. Patrick stands in Ireland neither for 
Protestantism nor Catholicism, but for Christianity”. 
In his sketches of Tara and Cashel may be found an 
account of the old High-Kingdom of Ireland and the 
warrior Kings of Munster. Cashel, in fact, the most 
impressive site in the British Isles except Edinburgh 
and Stirling, yet excelling these fortresses from the 
beauty of its ruined churches, has now for the first 
time found its deserts in a printed page. On the stir- 
ring tale of the O’Briens through the centuries Mr. 
Gwynn dwells with loving care, as becomes a sister’s 
son of that house. Perhaps his book may begin to 
create the much-needed conviction that Brian Borumha 
was not a fabulous monster, but a king who fell only 
fifty years before Norman William fought at Hastings. 
Nor are the landmarks of the Cromwellian and 
Williamite wars overlooked. 

We do not always accept Mr. Gwynn’s opinions, and 
we sometimes find ourselves wondering why he has 
said this or seems not to know that. Thus—to take 
two points which illustrate the range of the book— 
Loop Head with its story of Cuchulain’s great leap is 
matched by Hag’s Head, where the body of the lady 
was washed to shore when she had essayed and failed 
to follow her reluctant lover ; and the condition of the 
Roman Catholic burying-place at Killaloe differs no 
whit from that of any other, so that Mr. Gwynn’s 
explanation is fallacious. Seeing that he misquotes a 
phrase from Sir Horace Plunkett’s book as the ill- 
advised epigram of ‘‘a friend of mine”, it is odd that 
,in a volume which comments so often on the decay of 
agriculture there should be no allusion to agricultural 
co-operation. But the essential point is that here is a 
book which will instruct and amuse the traveller and 
should convey reproach to the thousands of us who 
have been content to neglect at our own doors scenes 
of interest the like of which we should scamper over 
Europe to visit. ‘‘ The Fair Hills of Ireland” must 
stimulate its readers to look for a really good general 
history of Ireland. And that is not yet to be found. 

We have no time to follow the author into his 
discussion of the early racial history of Ireland on 
which he generally adopts the ingenious theories of 
Mr. John MacNeill. But how could he bear to omit 
old Duald MacFirbis’ description of the distinct 
racial characteristics which survived their apparent 
fusion? The Milesians—that is, the Gaels—we are 
told, are ‘‘ bold, honourable, daring, prosperous, 
bountiful in the bestowal of property wealth and 
rings, and not afraid of battle or combats”. But 
the descendant of the Firbolgs or other con- 
quered races is ‘‘a tatler, guileful, tale-telling, 
noisy, contemptible, wretched, mean, strolling, un- 
steady, harsh and inhospitable”: further, the men 
of these servile stocks include ‘‘ everyone who loves 
not to listen to music and entertainment, the dis- 
turbers of every council and every assembly, and the 
promoters of discord among people”’. 

Can it be that the member for Galway feared to quote 
a passage which suggests that some of his colleagues 
in the representation of the Gael are possibly not of 
Milesian descent ? Others certainly are well up to the 
standard—and anyhow, as Mr. Gwynn says more than 
once, ‘‘ God be with the old times” ! 


‘““HOLY MR. HERBERT.” 


“George Herbert and his Times.” By A. G. Hyde. 
London: Methuen, 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


NGLAND has much the same reverent affection for 
‘“*Holy Mr. Herbert,” as Izaak Walton spoke 

of him, as for another country parson, John Keble. 
The ‘‘ Christian Year” was published six or seven 
years before the Oxford Movement, for which it 
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made an atmosphere, began; and Herbert’s sweet 
psalming was the prelude to, rather than the out- 
come of, the Caroline and Laudian reformation, which 
indeed he scarcely lived to see. The prim, half- 
uritanic ritualism, the devout loyalty to the ‘‘ perfect 
ineaments” of a ‘‘deare Mother” Church, the 
devotion to holy seasons, to angels and _ saints, 
which run through the ‘‘ Temple” and the ‘* Priest to 
the Temple” belong to that conservative movement 
of recovery from doctrinal and ceremonial anarchy 
which marked the Jacobean period. It had not yet 
been proved that the greatest in the land, the heads of 
Church and kingdom, would go to prison and to death 
for the Church of England in her reformed state. But 
Herbert showed that men of high birth and culture 
would accept a humble cure in her service. His 
‘elegant sanctity” helped to give Anglicanism that 
peculiar stamp of cultivation and refinement which, 
united to the sedate charm and quaintness, the old- 
world fragrance, of the seventeenth century, fascinated 
the author of John Inglesant ”. 

But when ‘‘ Mr. George Herbert Esquire ”—so he is 
described in the Bemerton registers—as yet a deacon, 
put on his ‘‘ canonical coat” for institution to Bemerton, 
he put off silk clothes and rapier ; and truly his entry 
upon the life of a village priest was not without spiritual 
combat and interior travail. As Cambridge Public 
Orator he had moved in an atmosphere of ‘‘ obsequious” 
compliment—the word must be taken in its Latin sense 
— towards the great ones of the earth; he had ‘‘a 
genteel humour for cloaths and Court-like company” ; 
he had ‘‘a desired friendship” with ‘‘ the great secre- 
tary of nature and all learning, Sir Francis Bacon”, 
who ‘‘ usually desired his approbation before he would 
expose any of his books to be printed”. James 
himself remarked on the Orator’s learning and 
wisdom, gave him an annuity, and finally carried 
him off to Court. When seeking academic dignity 
Herbert had argued that it had ‘‘no such earth- 
liness in it but it may very well be joined with heaven ”— 
tohim at any rate. But Walton speaks of a ‘‘ laudable 
ambition” which began to look to the Secretaryship 
of State itself—all the Herberts were aspiring ; and 
whether or no a political atmosphere would have sorted 
with the ‘consecrated ends” which he began by set- 
ting before himself, at least there would have been an 
end of buying—‘‘ though I fast for it ’”’—books of holy 
divinity and of a priest’s career. Then suddenly came 
the death of noble friends at Court and of the King 
himself. Herbert found the Cross placed before his 
eyes ; the courtier died in his heart, and he became a 
country curate, doubtful only of his fitness for a calling 
which was held, he tells us, in light estimation. Several 
of his poems bear the marks of this time of renuncia- 
tion. His new circle of friends, especially Woodnot 
and the Little Gidding community, were moved by that 
longing for a contemplative and semi-cloistral life which 
belonged to the quietism of the age—‘“‘ silence and sacred 
rest; peace and pure joys”. Henceforth Herbert’s 
genius was wholly devoted to heavenly things. There 
is no insincerity in his Jacobean muse’s fanciful conceits. 
Herbertian ingenuity is always ingenuous, his “ spiritual 
egotism” always childlike. 

Mr. Hyde has done his part very well. We are not 
sure that he has seen Professor Palmer's recent ‘‘ Life 
and Works of George Herbert ”, an exhaustive Harvard 
labour of love. Herbert, by the bye, is not buried 
beneath the altar, though Walton says so—the ground 
was opened a generation ago, and an uninscribed coffin 
found on the north side of the chancel. Nor is the 
music of the Salisbury spire’s chimes wafted still across 
the fields to Bemerton ; for since Wyatt’s destruction 
of the belfry the cathedral has had but one bell. 


VERROCCHIO. 


‘* Verrocchio.” Par Marcel Reymond. “ Les Maitresde 
l'Art.” Paris: Librairie de l’Art Ancien et 
Moderne. 1906. 3 fr. 50. 

ITHOUT Verrocchio we should hardly have had 
Leonardo, certainly not the Leonardo of whom 

M. Reymond can say justly: ‘‘ Quel avantage ce fut 

pour Léonard de commencer sa vie en sachant tout ce 


qu’avait a offrir Verrocchio!” It has pleased writers on 
Leonardo such as M. Miintz to attempt to minimise the 
influence of the master upon the pupil, and part of the 
value of M. Reymond’s careful and scrupulous book 
consists in its indication of just how much the pupil 
must have learned from the master. Even Vasari, 
with his prejudice against Verrocchio, admits that 
Leonardo always imitated the ‘‘ heads of women with 
fair aspects and arrangements of the hair” in his 
drawings. The smile of Leonardo’s women begins 
on the less secret lips of Verrocchio’s Madonnas ; 
the grave beauty of his Christ is anticipated 
in the bronze outside Or San Michele. There 
seems to be no cogent reason for attributing the 
design of the long-haired angel in the ‘‘ Baptism of 
Christ ” to Leonardo, as Vasari does, in an otherwise 
certainly inaccurate story ; and, if Verrocchio designed 
that angel, he had still much to teach Leonardo. The 
Madonna at Munich might have been a pattern for 
Leonardo's followers, and suggests a more simple and 
formal Luini. And, in the few, carefully finished works 
of sculpture, ranging from a kind of goldsmith’s work 
to the splendid weight and energy of the Colleone 
monument, there is some excuse for M. Reymond’s 
phrase, that he is the Leonardo of sculpture. 

This is the first book that has been written on 
Verrocchio in French, and M. Reymond has already 
made good preparations for the work in a study of 
Italian sculpture of the Renaissance. He handles dis- 
puted questions with discretion, and has a very clear 
idea in his own mind of the quality and value of 
Verrocchio, and of his historical importance. He sees 
in him the artist, pure and simple, creating beauty 
without any of the prejudices, religious or pagan, which 
distracted the artist before and after him. ‘‘ C’est pour 
avoir aimé la vie, pour en avoir dit les sourires et la 
beauté, c’est pour avoir résumé ainsi tous les traits de 
l'art florentin a la fin du xv* siécle, que Verrocchio doit 
étre classé au premier rang dans histoire de la peinture 
italienne.” That is his conclusion, and he shows us 
what Verrocchio learnt from his predecessors, and what 
he added to them; what his goldsmith’s work taught 
him, what he learnt from those studies of geometry 
in which he showed the way to Leonardo, what 
he found to his hand in the princely Courts of 
the period, where Lorenzo de’ Medici was his model ; 
his new insistence on the minute details of the beauty 
of hands, as in that ‘‘ Woman with Flowers” in the 
museum at Florence which counts for so much in the 
tragedy of D’Annunzio’s ‘‘Gioconda”. He traces the 
presence of Verrocchio in doubtful work partly by the 
tenderness of his feeling for the instinctive gestures of 
mothers and children, and shows the smile which was 
to become a symbol for Leonardo already awake in 
Verrocchio’s sculpture. ‘‘Il y avait peu de sourires 
chez Donatello, il n’y en aura plus chez Michel-Ange.” 

This book is dedicated, in what may seem rather a 
sentimental way, ‘Aa mes petites jumelles, Denise et 
Héléne, dont les gestes et le sourire m’ont fait com- 
prendre l’art de Verrocchio”. Perhaps we should say 
practical rather than sentimental, for M. Reymond 
seems to have tested the children in Verrocchio, so 
real, delicate, and subtly individualised, by the smiles 
and movements of his own children, and to have found 
Verrocchio, more than any other artist, the artist of 
children. Some of the most pleasant pieces of interpre- 
tation in the book are those in which he follows an 
artist, ‘‘ dont les efforts se portent surtout sur l’obser- 
vation du visage, sur la faculté expressive des lévres et 
du regard”, through eyes and lips and movements, 
into the meaning meant to be written there. And of 
all these pages perhaps the best are the pages which 
analyse the new form and feeling brought into the 


traditional attitude of the Annunciation in the lovely. 


picture at Florence. The Virgin, no longer lowly and 
astonished, is a queen of the Medici; the angel, ‘ un 
jeune homme qui rend hommage 4 la beauté de la 
femme”, kneeling before her, indeed, and with worldly 
respect, at a distance, but looking into her face with 
smiling and confident admiration. 
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NOVELS. 


“Chippinge.” By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Smith, Elder. 1906. 6s. 

Novels that deal with history so recent as the period 
in which Mr. Stanley Weyman’s latest romance is cast 
inevitably raise the question of how far it is permis- 
sible to mix the actual with the invented, to involve the 
lives of people who have so lately left us with tragedies 
and comedies in which they had no concern. The 
events of 1831 are but two generations away. Our 


London : 


fathers might have known the men and women whose | 


sympathies were torn asunder in that great struggle 
for reform, and who here take an imagined part in the 
love affairs of Arthur Vaughan and Mary Vermuyden. 
Brougham, Brereton, Charles Wetherell, Lady Lans- 
downe and her daughter, are all attached to a romance 
with which, of course, they never had to do; and 
though one need scarcely say that nothing could be 
less void of offence than Mr. Weyman’s handling of 
their supposed activities, one cannot evade a certain 
discomfort in finding fictitious additions attached to 
the lives of those with whose very children one 
may be acquainted. The four leading characters 
in the story are, one believes, invented, though 
Vaughan personates Major Mackworth, who won 
such credit in the Bristol Riots, but their neigh- 
bours at Bowood have a prominent share in the 
story, since it was owing to Lady Lansdowne’s 
ineffective chaperonage that Sybil Vermuyden drifted 
apart from her husband, and her ladyship’s efforts at 
reconciliation, and her relations with Sybil and her 
daughter have a direct influence on the tale. It is not 
for its tale however that the book may be commended. 
In that there is so little of freshness or ingenuity that 
one can complete it, backwards and forwards, from the 
first allusion to a ‘‘fairy godmother”. Nor, with the 
exception of Miss Sibson the schoolmistress, are any of 
the characters vitally inspired. Their actions and 
sentiments can be foretold with depressing certainty : 
they live, move, and have their being only in the melo- 
drama of the period or rather in the melodrama of a 
somewhat earlier period. But the interest of the book 
is in its atmosphere. It renders admirably the spirit 
and sentiment of its strenuous day, one of the last deep 
stirrings in England of national feeling. One is not 
made to feel with quite sufficient insistence the slower 
pulse of the time, the tardier distribution of intelligence, 
the exasperation of delay ; but one is only, perhaps, 
conscious of failure in that one particular, because 
in others the author has so successfully reproduced the 
essential features of his period. 


‘*The Incomplete Amorist: a Novel.” 
London: Constable. 1906. 6s. 


To call a flirt ‘an incomplete amorist” is to use a 
periphrasis worthy of Mr. Winston Churchill, and so 
far as this novel is a study in masculine psychology it 
is unsatisfying. We see the philandering artist only in 
his relations with women, and when he discusses love 
with a man friend he speaks in the manner of a 
debating society. But the career of Betty, daughter 
of a provincial vicar, who plunges into art-student 
life in Paris, repays study. Miss Nesbit has a very 
fine touch when describing the thoughts and feelings of 
a quite inexperienced gid thrown into a strange and 
bewildering manner of life. The child of the earlier 
chapters grows up very suddenly and completely, but 
we can believe that a discontented daughter (or rather 
step-daughter) who has been suddenly disillusioned in 
her first experience of sentiment would develop unex- 
pected qualities. Betty’s aunt—a shrewd man of the 
world in petticoats—is delightful, and the novel gives 
an amusing picture of the Rive Gauche as seen by an 
English Miss. But why is the ‘‘ thoroughly good sort” 
of man in a lady’s novel invariably a stick ? 


“Sophy of Kravonia.’ By Anthony Hope. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s new romance moves very slowly 
at the outset, but gathers speed and strength until it 
whirls to a fine climax. Adopting the manner of a 
Serious biographer, he discusses with gravity the 


By E. Nesbit. 


materials for a life of Miss Sophy Grouch, daughter of 
a small Essex farmer, and only gradually drops his 
assumed réle and handles his characters with the free- 
dom that belongs to novelists. Hence he makes it as 
hard to understand his Sophy as if she were someone 
we had met two or three times at dinner-parties. He 
enters into the game of bogus biography so earnestly 
that we are not given Sophy as she appeared to any one 
friend or wooer, and do not quite gather what Mr. Hope 
himself makes of her. Adventurer she certainly is, 
yet not ‘‘a light woman” in Browning’s sense of the 
term. Taken from the scullery by an eccentric woman 
of rank, she is introduced to the great world in Paris 
under the Second Empire, picks up her lessons quickly, 
and by a series of strange chances comes to play the 
leading part in a Balkan revolution. Kravonia is 
much nearer reality than was Ruritania, and Mr. Hope 
has never done anything better in its way than the 
description of the intrigues within the palace at 
Slavna while the old king lay dying and the crown 
prince, having met Sophy, would not set out to seek a 
royal bride. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘‘The Life of Pasteur.’ By René Vallery-Radot. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. London: Constable. 
1906. 7s. Gd. net. 

* Haeckel: his Life and Work.’’ By Wilhelm Bélsche. Translated 
by Joseph McCabe. London: Unwin. 1906. 15s. net. 


These two volumes naturally invite comparison, and in 
general terms we should say that both are excellent. It would 
be difficult to say which of these distinguished men is the more 
interesting personality, or with whose scientific work lies the 
greater interest. Possibly the extraordinary range of Pasteur’s 
experiments with their immense practical results in saving the 
lives of animals and men, for agriculture and surgery alike owe to 
him an infinite debt of gratitude, may attract the greater number 
of readers. Against this has to be set the immense vogue 
Which several of Haeckel’s more popular books have obtained 
throughout Europe and in this country. The value of this is 
very questionable and the reputation of Haeckel amongst 
biologists does not rest on these hybrid polemical works of 
hypothetical science, metaphysics and theology. There is a 
striking contrast between the temperaments of Pasteur and 
Haeckel, the first simple, unassertive, unobtrusive, the other 
fierce, vehement and aggressive ; and they were as different as 
were their lines of scientific work. Haeckel’s career and cha- 
racter are better adapted for literary treatment than the career 
and character of Pasteur. Pasteur’s biography has tended to 
run into detail rather superfluous for any who are not professional 
readers ; Haeckel’s is constructed on broader lines and is a 
model biography for the unprofessional but cultured reader. 
Both have the merit of being composed as an artistic whole 
and not made up of insignificant correspondence as English 
biographies usually are. 


“Concise Gazetteer of the World.” Revised Edition. London: 
Chambers. 1906. 6s. net. 

‘The Modern Cyclopedia.” Vol. If. London: The Gresham 
Publishing Co. 1906. 

Popular reference books tend to decrease in bulk, though 
necessarily this desirable end is achieved with the aid of very 
small type. Messrs. Chambers’ “Concise Gazetteer” and Dr. 
Annandale’s “ Modern Cyclopedia” are identical in size and 
may usefully be placed on the reference shelf side by side. 
Both have been very carefully revised and are packed with 
as many facts as can conveniently be crammed into a small 
space. 

The Cambridge University Press are bringing out certain 
English classics in a limited edition and printed on hand-made 

per. Bacon’s “Essays” and ‘‘Comus and other Poems” by 

ilton are the first volumes (215. net each) in theseries. They 
are beautifully printed in quite new type and bound in plain 
boards such as the book collector has a taste for. We do- not 
know that we have seen finer type and paper combined in any 
modern reprint of English classics. They are books for the 
library rather than the table, and probably most people who 
buy will have each volume bound. 


‘*New College” and “Merton” are the opening volumes 
(2s. net apiece) of the series of books on Oxford Colleges which 
Messrs. Dent are publishing. Mr. A. O. Pickard writes on 
New and Mr. H. J. White on Merton. Mr. New supplies the 
illustrations, which are in line. Both are scholarly, careful 
little books, which will soon no doubt be found on many under- 
graduates’ shelves.—We have never felt any desire for illus- 
trated editions of ‘‘ Scenes from Clerical Life”. George Eliot 
always seems to us too great and intensely interesting for this 
kind of ornament. But it was inevitable and Mr. Hugh 
Thomson has done it. His pictures, coloured amd otherwise, 
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which are given in the edition that Messrs. Macmillan have 
just published (6s.) are not the dead image of the scenes and 
persons that we have imagined when reading these wonderful 
stories ; but they are daintily and beautifully drawn. This isa 
“gift” edition and is sure to be popular.—* Booklets as substi- 
tutes for Christmas cards” is an idea of Messrs. Foulis, who are 
publishing rather pretty little editions of Emerson’s ‘* Leaves of 
Friendship”, Marcus Aurelius and William Penn’s “‘ Some Fruits 
of Solitude”. Penn’s maxims are delightful and even refregh- 
ing. His work has had a large circulation among English and 
American readers within the last few years, but not nearly so 
large as it deserves—Among other reprints issued of late 
we may notice John Brown’s “ Pet Marjorie’, a story of child 
life fifty years ago (Foulis, 1s. 6¢. net); “My Dog” by M. 
Maeterlinck (Allen, 3s. 6d. net), with illustrations in colour by 
G. Vernon Stokes ; two more volumes in the Prime Minister 
of England series (Dent, 2s. 6d. net each), namely “ Lord 
Melbourne”, by Henry Dunckley—which some people find one 
of the most entertaining in the series—and “ Lord Derby”, by 
George Saintsbury ; two volumes of another series of poetical 
reprints (for they are absolutely endless), edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton and called ‘‘ The Golden Poets”. Messrs. Jack publish 
these books, which are nicely illustrated, at 2s. 6¢. net, and they 
have secured a strong list of editors, such as Mr. Birrell for 
Browning, and Mr. Yeats for Spenser. The Spenser selection 
and Whittier (selected by Mr. A. C. Pearson) open the series. 
Mr. Yeats tells us frankly that he has put into his book only 
the poems of Spenser which he wants to remember and carry 
about with him. This is probably the best method of forming 
a little volume of selections, but is there not room now 
for a complete edition of Spenser in a convenient form ? 
We incline to think there is—In a 3s. 6d. form po 
Blackwood reprint once again ‘* Adam Bede”, with a single an 
good illustration—Adam giving Hetty the “solemn unspeak- 
able kiss of a life-long parting ”.—Stanley’s “ History of the 
Jewish Church” is republished by Mr. Murray in a “ popular 
edition” at 7s. 6d. net.—Coventry Patmore’s “ Poems” 
<{Macmillan, 6s. net), with an introduction by Basil Champneys, 
“ Stratford-on-Avon”’ by Sidney Lee (Seeley, 6s.), and an edition 
of Arnold’s “ Scholar Gipsy and ‘‘ Thyrsis” (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
net), Bang rather pretty and effective illustrations in line by 
MYT. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’’ 1 Novembre. 8 fr. 


This is an extremely interesting number. We confess that 
we are somewhat disappointed with the development of the 
story by Paul and Victor Margueritte. It threatens to become 
banal both in plot and treatment, the good young doctor, the 
worldly and unworldly sisters, the all-powerful journalist, seem 
to us figures already used up, but the stock of characters even 
in Parisian life is limited. M. Benoist begins a series of 
articles on Czsar Borgia which promises some new light on a 
problem which is not even yet exhausted. M. Bentzon’s 
review of American life in the New York world ot l’on s’amuse 
is trenchant and his criticisms well deserved considering what 
French manners have suffered from Anglo-Saxon moralising. 
M. Brunetiére criticises various recent works that have dealt 
with the story of Tristan and Iseult and traced out the remotest 
origin in Keltic legend. 


THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


Socialism and labour are the outstanding topics in the 
November Reviews. In the “ Monthly” Mr. Hugh W. Strong 
says that before the socialist revolution there must be a social 
revolution, and Mr. W. H. Mallock continues his inquiry into the 
intellectual condition of the labour party. Mr. Strong finds 
reasons against socialism in human nature and in trade unions 
and co-operative societies, and his faith in the ability of con- 
servative England to resist the flood is strengthened by the 
fact that “counsels of moderation, good sense and high 
morality had general acceptance even in the last remarkable 
plébiscite of a thoroughly roused people”. Mr..H. G. Wells’ 
conception of socialism which is hardly that of the average 
man is formulated in both the “ Fortnightly” and the “Inde- 
pendent”. In his view socialism and the socialist movement are 
two very different things, and he is more and more impressed 
by the imperfect socialism of almost every socialist movement 
that is going on: “by its necessarily partial and limited projec- 
tion from the clotted cants and habituations of things as they 
are”. It is high time he thinks for socialists to repudiate the 
“curiously irrelevant strands” interwoven with the partial 
statements of socialism current in England. “Socialism is 
something more than an empty criticism of our contemporary 
disorder and waste of life, it is a great intimation of construc- 
tion, organisation, science and education. But concurrently 
with its extension and its destructive criticism of the capitalistic 
individualism of to-day, there has been another movement, 
‘essentially an anarchist movement, hostile to machinery and 
apparatus, hostile to medical science, hostile to order, hostile 
‘to education, a Rousseauite movement in the direction of a 
sentimentalised naturalism, a Tolstoyan movement in the 
direction of a non-resisting pietism, which has not simply been 
confused with the socialist movement, but has really affected 


and interwoven with it.” In both articles Mr. Wells deals 
with parental rights: he would make the State the Over-Parent, 
would make motherhood a public duty to be, discharged under 
the direct control of the State, and would graduate income-tax 
in relation to the size of the family a man had to keep. His 
socialism may at least claim to be thorough: it repudiates 
private ownership even in regard to children and would place 
us all on a level with free baths and free libraries. Needless 
to say there is little in common between Mr. Wells and 
Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne who, writing in the “ National” on 
the coming Social Revolution, invites all who would put a 
drag on the socialist wheels to join the Unionists. He is con- 
vinced that though we may be whipped with whips by the 
capitalist we should be scourged with scorpions by a co-opera- 
tive commonwealth. In the “Fortnightly” Mr. H. Morgan 
Browne says the Labour party is unconsciously socialistic, that 
while other parties are playing a game Labour is in deadly 
earnest and that it has everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
In the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. C. F. G. Masterman dis- 
cussing the relations of Liberalism and Labour predicts that if 
the Liberal party fails to satisfy the demands of Labour it will 
dwindle and fall into impotence as have the Liberal parties on 
the Continent who have failed rightly to appreciate the signs 
of the times. The Government of the future must be Liberal. 
For Conservatism he foresees no opening, foresight in this case 
being father to the hope no doubt. The two sides to the 
discussion of the Trades Disputes Bill are represented in 
the “ Fortnightly ” by Mr. Herman Cohen who is convinced 
that public opinion is against the total immunity of trade-union 
funds and in the “ Independent” by Mr. A. Llewellyn Davies who 
seeks to show that unnecessary alarm has been caused and that 
the good sense of leaders and followers, together with the 
power of the criminal law, will reduce toa minimum the evils 
possible from the measure as it now stands. 


“ Letters of Business” form the subject of articles by Mr. 
Hugh Childers and Mr. Herbert Paul in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” and by Canon Hensley Henson in the “Contem- 
porary”. Mr. Paul, in his readiness to express an emphatic 
opinion on every conceivable problem, rather overreaches him- 
self in the present instance. He discovers that the majority of 
the laity of the Church of England are Liberals to whom the 
very existence of Convocation is an insult. Mr. Childers says 
the inquiry must be a long one and the present Parliament 
may give way to another more disposed to strengthen the 
Church, before any report can be utilised. Canon Henson 
writes at considerable length to explain the origin, the const- 
tution and the powers of Convocation, which he thinks wi 
meet this month without the indispensable condition of success. 
It will not be “acting as a grand committee of the National 
Legislature to carry out a well-understood desire of the 
nation”. He shares Mr. Paul’s view that the Tractarian move- 
ment is a spent force and if only the nation will be patient the 
National Church will right itself.‘ Our strength as a Church 
is to sit still. There are forces at work which if they are given 
time enough will silently but surely correct the obscurantist 
tendencies which at the moment are dominant in the hierarchy. 
At Oxford and Cambridge notably the theological teaching is 
passing steadily into the hands of men who are scholars of the 
modern type and their disciples are teaching the candidates for 
Holy Orders in London, Durham, Lampeter and even in the 
seminaries”. Canon Henson cannot believe that the Low Church 
party is going to perish ignobly from sheer poverty of intellect 
and lack of energy. Canon Henson prefers to forget that all 
the ablest Low Churchmen are opposed to him in this as in most 
other matters. 

Foreign contributions include Dr. Dillon’s inevitable survey 
of the world’s affairs in the “Contemporary”, while a second 
article in the “Fortnightly” discusses the possibility of the 
Douma being able to govern Russia. His answer is in the 
negative. Russia lacks unity, racial and national, and “the 
political consequences of this drawback which were arrested 
under the autocracy will press hard upon the nation as soon as 
the Constitutional Government has got into working order”. 
In the “ National Review” Baron Wahis, Governor-General 
of the Congo, gives his view of the true situation on the Congo. 


(Continued on page 588.) 
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He appeals to reasonable minds. “I ask them whether they 
do not think that the generous sentiments of a large part of 
the British public have been perhaps justly aroused, but still in 
a very excessive degree, by the accounts given it as to the 
treatment of the Congo natives? In truth, if that treatment 
had ever been such as it was described to be by the detractors 
of Belgian work on the Congo, it might be asked how it was 
possible that it did not fall under the reprobation of all persons 
on the Congo, and how it is that it is attacked by only a small 
fraction of such residents. The reality is indeed different, and, 

thank God, it is far less tragic. The immense majority of the 
natives throughout almost the whole of the State territory have 
always lived, and still live, in the most complete peace”. The 
writer of the famous article on the Bismarck Dynasty which 
appeared in the “Contemporary” in February 1889 has of 
course seized on the Hohenlohe Memoirs to explain the decline 
and fall of that dynasty. “It is a melancholy story and will 
take its place among the melancholy episodes of modern 
history ”. 


“Blackwood” has an article by Mr. A. H. Grant on the 
Dane mission to Kabul which will be read with the more 
interest in view of the Amir’s forthcoming visit to India. The 
most characteristic feature of Maga however is a vigorous 
onslaught on the “ Times” which we are told has reduced the 
forcing of its commodities on an unwilling public to a fine art. 
Mrs. F. A. Steel in the “ Fortnightly” writes paradoxically 
to prove that “ picturesque India” is really a very ugly country 
with an “inexpressible charm” and a genius entirely its own 
appealing to the imagination without which picturesqueness 
isnot. Mr. A. C. Benson in the “ National” throws out some 
suggestions for the improvement and popularising of sermons, 
the Bishop of Bristol contributing an interesting comment in 
which he explains the efforts of some bishops to ensure a 
certain standard in the sermons delivered within their diocese. 


For this Week's Books see page 590. 
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CEYLON COMPANY OF 
PEARL FISHERS. 


Tue first annual ordinary general meeting of the Ceylon Company of Pear! Fishers, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., under 
the presidency of the Right Hon. Sir J. West-Ridgeway (the Chairman). 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Dundas Pillans) having read the usual notice, 

The Chairman said they were met together under very pleasant auspices ; for it 
did not very often happen that a board of directors could meet their shareholders 

within a few months of the incorporation of the Company in order to declare a 
very handsome dividend. He thought they would admit that a dividend of 17 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares and 75 per cent. on the Deferred shares was a very 

handsome dividend, though by no means the maximum dividend which they 
hoped to distribute in the course of the career of this Company. Upto June 30 
there was a net profit of £52,800, of which it was proposed to distribute £24,000 as 
dividends, and out of the balance of £29,000 it had been decided to write off a third 
of the cost of the vessels, machinery, and plant taken over from the Ceylon 
Government, to add a substantial sum to capital redemption and reserve, and to 
carry forward £15,901. Considering the ample funds in hand, this might seem a 
large sum to carry forward. By doing so they practically assured 6 per cent. to 
the Preference shareholders for the next two or three years. The lease had been 
the subject of much discussion and comment. Though inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentations had been sufficiently dealt with in the House of Commons, it might be 
desirable for him to state brietly some facts regarding the past and present of the 
lease of these fisheries, in order that the shareholders might be able to judge of their 
future. These fisheries had always been a lucrative source of revenue, even during 
the British rule. They had yielded considerably more than £1,000,000 of net 
profits, notwithstanding that nothing whatever had been done to develop, improve, 
or even to maintain them. The Government hitherto had just taken them as they 
came ; no scientific investigation had been carried out. There was an excuse for this 
ignorance so long as marine biology was not sufficiently advanced to justify a costly 
investigation, but that excuse ceased to exist in 1901, when the Ceylon Government 
determined to have a thorough investigation of the whole subject. On the recom- 
mendation of Professor Ray Lankester they secured the services of Professor 
Herdman to report. Professor Herdman went to Ceylon in January, 1902, and 
with his assistant, Mr. Hornell, spent three or four months on personal investiga- 
tions. So far as he knew, there were no facts in the possession of the Ceylon 
Governinent or of any other persons regarding these fisheries which had not been 
printed and published, and which were not available to the general public. Of 
the glaring inaccuracies which had been uttered regarding the Compafiy’s lease, 
none was more glaring than the statement that the recent successful fisheries had 
been the result of development. They were, however, merely the accidental 
fisheries which had occurred during the past 2,000 or 3,000 years. He did not 
blame the Ceylon Government, whocould not undertake this work ; they had not 
the men, the money, or the time ; and they came to the conclusion that the work 
could be best done by private enterprise, by men sufficiently confident to invest 
their money. If he might be allowed to say so, the defect in our Crown Colony 
administration was that the Government tried to do everything, and that 
it did not have recourse to private enterprise. He considered that the Ceylon 
Government had been wise in their determination to lease the fisheries. 
The idea of the lease never occurred to him until nearly a year after he had 
retired from the public service ; and then it was suggested to him by a gentleman, 
Colonel Foss, who was at the time a stranger to him. He agreed to join the Com- 
pany on three conditions — first, that the Secretary of State did not object ; secondly, 
that the scheme was financed by a house, or houses, of the highest standing ; and, 
thirdly, that the object of the Company was not to be merely to exploit, but vigo- 
rously and scientifically to develop the fisheries. A proposal on these lines was 
made to the Secretary of State. In the criticisms which had been made the critics 
spoke and wrote as if the annual rental of £20,600 was the sole consideration which 
they had given to the Ceylon Government for the fisheries ; they have entirely 
gnored the vital and essential point that the Company were liable during the course 
of the lease to expend £200,000 on the development of the pearl banks. Herein was 
the justification of the lease. There was no conflict of interests between theinselves 
and the Ceylon Government. ‘The more the Company developed the fisheries, the 
greater would be their profits, and the greater would be the benefit to the Ceylon 
Government when, at the end of the lease, the fisheries were handed back to them. 
The average profit of the fisheries for the last twenty years had been £20,000 per 
annum, and the shareholders might ask why it should be supposed that the average 
annual profits for the next twenty years would be larger. The board confidently 
expected that the profit would be in excess of that amount, and they based their 
expectation on two grounds—first, on the improved methods of fishery, and, 
secondly, on the scientific development of the fisheries. In the opinion of the board 
the future of the Company was bright and promising. It was naturally a specu- 
lative business ; but it was a speculation prompted, encouraged, and assisted by 
science. He moved the adoption of the report, which Mr. C. Pakeman seconded. 

Mr. W. H. Jones asked whether the directors contemplated more than one fishery 
during the twelve months. 

The Chairman said the fishery which had just taken place was much larger than 
had been expected, but they did expect a fishery next year. He could not, how- 
¢ver, speak positively on the point until they received a report from Mr. Hornell, 
who was now inspecting the banks. They also hoped that the fruits of their 
development would be apparent in a very pleasant form in the course of two years, 
Meantime the fisheries would pursue their normal course. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously ; a further motion approving the proposed 
dividends was also adopted, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
Proceedings. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


MY PILGRIMAGE 


TO THE 


WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The route Mr. Conway took in his voyage around the world ran 
through Salt Lake City, San Francisco, the Chief Cities in Australia, 
and thence to Ceylon and India. The bulk of the book relates to his 
memories of, and conversations with leading Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Parsees, Moslems, and others in India. The book is also profusely 
illustrated with interesting portraits and facsimile letters. 


WALT WHITMAN: a Study of his Life and Work. 
By Biiss Perry. Crown 8vo. illustrated with Portraits, 
Facsimiles of MSS., &c., 6s. 


THE FLOCK: an aye of Shepherd Life. 


By Mary 


AusTIN. Crown 8vo. net. 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. By ArrHurR 
Symons. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTs :—Rodin—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century— 
Gustave Moreau—Watts— Whistler—Cathedrals —The Decay of Crafts- 
manship in England—Beethoven—The Ideas of Richard Wagner— 
The Problem of Richard Strauss—Eleonora Duse—A New Art of the 
Stage—A Symbolistic Farce—l’antomime and the Poetic Drama— 
The World as Ballet. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Selected and arranged by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in 
English Language and Literature at Westfield College (Univer- 
sity of London). With an Introduction by Rev. STOPFORD 
BROOKE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TheLiFE of CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
(“HANS BREITMANN”). By Ropins 
PENNELL. Illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS: a Study of 
the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By EpmuND 
GARDNER, Author of *‘ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lewis Metvi.te, 
Author of “‘ The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” 
Illustrated, with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. EPeing his Correspondence 
with Tobias Lear and the latter’s Diary. _IJustrated with rare 
Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TIME AND CLOCKS: a Description of Ancient 
and Modern Methods of Measuring Time. By H. H. 
CUNYNGHAME, C.B. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
6s. net. 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. By Dum 
Dum, Author of ‘‘ Rhymes of the East,” *‘In the Hills.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 
the Court Theatre. 6s. 


PLAYS PLEASANT AND PLAYS UN- 
PLEASANT. In2vols. Sold separately. With a Portrait 
of the Author by FrRepeRIcK H. Evans, and the Original Pre- 
faces. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. I. PLAYS UNPLEASANT. 
—{1) Widowers’ Houses. (2) The Philanderer. (3) Mrs. 
Warren's Profession. Vol. II. PLAYS PLEASANT—(1) Arms 
and the Man. (2) Candida. (3) The Manof Destiny. (4) You 
Never Can Tell. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. Crown 
8vo, 6s. (1) The Devil’s Disciple. (2) Caesar and Cleopatra. 
(3) Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 
Each play also sold separately. Paper, 1s, 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. Crown 
vO, 6s. 
CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION, Bein 
No. 4 of the Novels of his Nonage. AlsoTHE ADMIRABL 


BASHVILLE, and an Essay on Modern Prize Fighting. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL 
TRADING. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 
16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Now being played at 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 

The Old Engravers of England (Malcolm C. Salaman). Cassell, 
5s. net. 

The Child in Art (Margaret Boyd Carpenter). Methuen. 6s. 

Phidias et la Sculpture grecque au V* Siecle (Par Henri Lechat), 
Paris: Librairie de ]’Art Ancien et Moderne. 

Crome’s Etchings (Henry Studdy Theobald), Macmillan. tos. 6¢, 
net. 

Chats on Old Prints (Arthur Hayden). Unwin. 5s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Letter-Bag (Edited by George Somes Layard), 
Allen. 155. net. 
Hermann Von Helmholtz (Leo Koenigsberger. 


Translated by 
Frances A. Welby),. 


Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 16s. net, 


Economics 


Industrial Combination (D. H. Macgregor). Bell. 75. 6d. net. 
Local and Central Government (Percy Ashley). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


The Trail Together (H. H. Bashford). Heinemann. 6s. 

Richard Hawkwood (H. N. Maugham). Blackwood. 6s. 

Rezanov (Gertrude Atherton) ; Periwinkle (Lily Grant Duff). Murray, 
6s. each. 

King Midas (Upton Sinclair). Heinemann. 6s. 

Don-a-Dreams (Ilarvey O’Higgins) ; The Heart that Knows (Charles 
G. D. Roberts). Duckworth. 6+. each. 


GIFT-BOOKS 


Dead Man’s Land (Geo. Manville Fenn). Partridge. 55. 

In the Mist of the Mountains (Ethel Turner), 3s. 6¢. ; Young Pickles 
(Stuart Wishing), 35. 6¢.; Ward, Lock & Co.’s Wonder Book 
(1907 vol.), 3s. 6d. and 5s. Ward, Lock. 

The Japanese Fairy Book (Compiled by Yei Theodora Ozaki), 3s, 
net; Peter: a Christmas Story (Mrs. Edwin Hohler), 35. 6d 
Constable. 

Scotland’s Story: a Child’s History of Scotland (H. E. Marshall), 
Jack. 75. 6d. net. 

Simple Simon and His Friends (with Illustrations by Charles Crombie), 
Greening. 3s. net. 

A Book of Border Ballads (Mary Macleod). Wells Gardner. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHZOLOGY 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire (Edited by W. M. Ramsay). Hodder and Stoughton. 
20s. net. 

The Digger Movement in the Days of the Commonwealth (Lewis H. 
Berens). Simpkin, Marshall. 7s. 6d. net. 

Corolla Numismatica: Numismatic Essays in Honour of Barclay V. 
Head. Frowde. 30s. net. 


(Continued on page 592.) 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WORKS OF ART AND ANTIQUITIES. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


pi will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, November 13, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, WORKS OF ART AND ANTIQUITIES, comprising Oriental and 
Continental Porcelain, and Old English Porcelain and > au Japan Lac, 
Needlework, Pictures, &c., including the Collection of C. F. GUBBINS, Esq, 
of 38 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. ; and the Collection of Roman and Other Antiqui- 
ties, Early English, Delft, and other Pottery found in the Cit 
Peruvian Antiquities, &c., the property of the late J. CLARK, 
venor Gardens, Muswell Hil!, N. (sold by order of the Executors). 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF CROWN PIECES, THE PRO. 
PERTY OF J. E. T. LOVEDAY, ESQ., AND A COLLECTION OF 
ENGLISH AND COLONIAL COINS, &c., THE PROPERTY OF A 
GENTLEMAN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
p will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 15, and following day, at One o'clock 
recisely, COINS and MEDALS, including the valuable Collection of Crowa 
Pieces, the property of J. E. T. Loveday, Esq., Williamscote, Banbury ; and a 
Collection of English and Colonial Coins, Patterns and Proofs, the property of a 


Gentleman. 
Catalogues may be had. 


THE TRENTHAM HALL LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


4 will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, November 19, and five following days, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, the LIBRARY of Printed BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, the property of 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., &c., removed from Trentham 
Staffordshire. 

a be viewed two days prior. Catalogues, price one shilling each, may 


of London ; 
sq., of 5 Gros 


May be viewed two days prior. 


JUST PUBLISHED. PART 1. 


BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA 


Being No. 666 of Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature, 
consisting of an unusually large collection of Works on MATHEMATIC, 
ASTRONOMY, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, MINING, 
NAVIGATION and NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, PHOTOGRAPHY, &c., &€., 
and including many works of great rarity and interest. A copy post free 
| application. This e will be completed in about 4 parts, when a limited 
| number of ILLUSTRATED COPIES, containing many facsimiles of old illustr 
; tions, &c., a copious Index, and a full List of Standard Works, English and 
Foreign, on the Exact Sciences, will be issued at 6s. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 Strand, W.C,, and 37 Piccadilly, W., LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address- BOOKMEN, LONDON. Telephone—CENTRAL 151% 
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Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he has in | 


the press, and will publish in November, the 


MEMOIRS OF 


PRINGE HOHENLOHE 


AUTHORISED BY 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF HOHENLOHE- 
SCHILLINGSFURST. 


In Two Volumes, with Five Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 
price net. 


Contents of Volume I. 
YOUTH, 1819-1867—REVOLUTION—IMPERIAL MISSION 
TO ATHENS, ROME, AND FLORENCE, 1848-1850—THE 
YEARS 1850-1866—THE BAVARIAN MINISTRY, 1867-1870. 


Contents of Volume II. 
THE REICHSTAG, 1870-1874—AMBASSADOR AT PARIS, 
1874-1885—STATTHALTER AT STRASSBURG, 1885-1894— 
IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR, THE END, 1894-1901—INDEX. 


*,* Last month the Hohenlohe Memoirs came upon Germany 
like a bolt from the blue, and to-day every capital in the civilised 
world is ringing with the sensation their publication has caused. 


The son of one of the oldest and proudest houses in Germany, | 


Prince Hohenlohe was at the outset of his career in close touch with 
almost every Court in Europe. Subtle, shrewd, closely observant, 
with the polished, easy manners of a trained courtier, it was his 
business as a diplomat to be fersona grata with all and sundry of 
political importance and distinction. Discreet and secretive, he was 
welcome everywhere and the recipient of many confidences. He never 
quarrelled with any one. He was one of the few of his contemporaries 
of any eminence with whom even Bismarck was on consistently friendly 
terms. Thus, in every dispute, whether a Court squabble or a conflict 
that made history, he was far excellence the man who heard both sides 
of the story. To his diary alone he in turn entrusted these confidences. 

Throughout his long, clever life he stood beside the looms on 
which history, destined to remodel the patchwork map of Europe, 
was in the weaving. Behind the informal action of statecraft he 
was always in a position tc see the personal factor laborious 
and at work. As will be seen from the table of contents, he filled 
many offices, and all with credit. His term of office as Ambassador 
in Paris from 1874 to 1885 brought him into close personal 
contact with the statesmen who were raising France from her 
knees, while Bismarck was gnashing his teeth in Berlin for a 
pretext to strike the coup-de-gréce. He watched the old Emperor 
clinging desperately to peace while his Chancellor was champing for 
war ; he watched the grim tragedy of the heroic reign of ninety-nine 
days; he saw the accession of the young Emperor, watched the 
breathless struggle for power between the old Chancellor and his young 
master, and was among those at the head of the gangway when the 
old pilot was dropped. Few incidents in contemporary history have 
been more dramatic than the story of Bismarck’s fall. 
first time we have the true story of the struggle and of the tremendous 
issues it involved related at first hand by the chief actors on either side. 


A few years later Hohenlohe, pliant, supple, and observant still, as | 


Here for the , 


third Chancellor of the German Empire, stepped into the shoes of the | 


fallen Colossus. For six years the Kaiser's right-hand man, he had 
unequalled opportunities for studying the mind of one of the most 
interesting and enigmatic personalities in contemporary Europe. 

The story is told in the racy, unaffected style, with a vein of rather 
caustic but not unkindly humour, of a man who records his thoughts 
and impressions of the moment in the secrecy of his chamber. The 
Wires and pull by means of which statecraft stage-manages the 


HENRY IRVING. 


Personal Reminiscences. 
By BRAM STOKER. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. [Prospectus on application, 


‘Mr. Bram Stoker's biography of his great friend is all that an ideal bi 
should be—sympathetic, discerning, and intensely interesting." —7'ruth. 


Mr. HEINEMANN wiil publish on Thursday 
Two Volumes of a New and Complete Edition of 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION in 1x vols., price 4s. each ; or £2 4. the Set. 
Vol. 

THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND. 

THE PRETENDERS. 
Vol. 

BRAND. 
A PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles Museum. 
With 56 Pictures in Colour by RENE BINET. 
tvol., 16s. net ; also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, on Van 
Gelder Paper, with the Plates mounted, £2 2s. net. [Pr tus on application. 
René Binet’s highly original interpretation of the uties of Versailles and the 
Trianons is sure to appeal to all lovers of art, and M. Pierre de Nolhac’s historical 
and zsthetic description will surely fascinate those who turn over the leaves of this 
volume, redolent as it is of the glamour of Ze grand siécle. 


MADAME RECAMIER 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 20s. net. [Prospectus on application. 
To this work was awarded the Bordin Prize by the French Academy. It gives 
the first true picture of the greatest Frenchwoman of the 18th Century and of the 
brilliant circle in which she lived. 


The Flight of Marie Antoinette. 
From the French of G. LENOTRE. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. fully Illustrated, ros. net. [Prospectus on application. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney.—“ Never was a story better told than in this book... . . 
An repay example of that kind of speciai historical monograph in which French 
writers excel.” 


NAPOLEON, KING OF ELBA 
From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. fully Illustrated, ros. net. (Prospectus on application. 
“Crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon, and is alive with interest.” 
Standard. 


THE PASSING OF KOREA. 


By H. B. HULBERT, F.R.G.S. 


Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 16s. net. 
A pew light on the latest phase of the problem in the Far East. 


NEW SIX-SHUILLING NOVELS. 
THIRD IMPRESSION OF E. F. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. 


PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ The Angel of Pain” &c. 
* A genuinely fine novel, a story marked by powerful workmanship, and glowing 


| with the breath of life—a piece of human nature, alive and eager in its spirit. We 


! to add to the circle of his enthusiastic 


scene-shifting of international policy are laid bare, and behind the © 


history of the last five-and-twenty years we can watch the clash of 
human personalities and the play of elemental human passions. 


Early application for this work is advised, 
as the advance orders are already very large. 
It is published at the same price as the German 
Edition,—a striking refutation of the statement 
that books of the first importance are published 
on the Continent more cheaply than in England. 


hasten to congratulate Mr. Benson upon a distinguished performance, which is bound. 
i iasti i "—Daily Telegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE JUNGLE.” 


KING MIDAS. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. 
The first volume of the revised and uniform edition of Mr. Sinclair's novels. 


LOVE’S TRILOGY. 


By PETER NANSEN. 
Ss remarkable volume by a remarkable author hitherto little known to the British 
public. 
H. H. BASHFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 


i 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FIRST 


-1840. By STUART J. REID, Author 
8vo. 366. net. 

The TIMES.—“ An adequate life of Durham, one that should show what manner 
of man he really was in private as well as in public life, has long been needed ; and 
Mr. Reid has satisfied that need with great, perhaps indeed with super-abundant, 
fulness, with a genuine enthusiasm for his very attractive theme, and with con- 
spicuous if not with entirely complete success. At any rate, he furnishes us for the 
first time with copious and well-nigh exhaustive materials for forming our own 
judgment.” 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS 


OF ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. Edited by Lady BETTY 
BALFOUR. With 8 Portraits, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The biography must take high rank 
among those of the statesmen of the Victorian era, for it completes the record of 
many a half-told history. It reminds the world that the State is served by man 
and various gifts; that lives full of interests, learning, and imagination are all 
brought into her service.” 


HOMER AND HIS AGE. By Anprew Lane. 


With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

*,* The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics present a 
historical unity ; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of a single 
age, probably a brief age, in its political, legal, social, and religious 
aspects, in its customs, and in tts military equipment. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes, by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Balliol 
College, fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 14s. net. 


A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY OF 


ANCIENT IRELAND. Treating of the Government, Military System, and 
Law ; Religion, -_-}) Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce ; 
Manners, Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By 
P. a CE, LL.D., M.R.1.A. With 213 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. A Memoir. 
By Mrs. CHARLES TOWLE, With Photogravure Portrait and 5 other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 

*,* Dr. Neale (1818-1866), besides being the author of many books 
on Theological and Ecclesiological subjects, was a prolific hymn-writer 
and translator, ** Jerusalem the Golden” being his best-known hymn. 


MRS. WIGHTMAN OF SHREWSBURY: 


The Story of a Pioneer in Temperance Work. By the Rev. J. M. J. 
FLETCHER, M.A., Vicar of Wimborne Minster and sometime Assistant 
Curate of Holy Trinity, Shrewsbury. With 14 Illustrations (5 Portraits). 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 


TWENTY YEARS OF CONTINENTAL 


WORK AND TRAVEL. By the Right Rev. Bishop WILKINSON, D.D., 
of Northern and Central Europe. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir 
EDMUND MONSON, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., late H.B.M. 
ny Ey at Vienna, Paris, &c. With Frontispiece Portrait. 8vo. 
10s. net. 


A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. By the Rev. 
GEORGE TYRRELL, Author of “‘Lex Credendi,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

*,* This letter was written by Father Tyrrell to a Professor of 
Anthropology in a Continental University, who found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to square his science with his faith as a Catholic. 

Extracts more or less inaccurate appeared in an Italian paper, the 
result being that he has been dismissed from the Order of Jesuits. 

Father Tyrrell, in an Introduction to the letter, gives an account 
of the whole matter, and vindicates the position which he took up in 
dealing with the doubts and fears of his correspondent. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Interview with Mr. K. TAKAHASHI, the Government 
Commissioner, on 


The Japanese Loan Conversion 


In view of the large interest which the readers of the Financia REVIEW oF 
Reviews have in Japanese Investments, and the attention which is centred at the 
present time on a visit to this country of Mr. Korekiyo Takahashi, the Envoy 
of the Japanese Government, the Editor asked Dr. Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., 
DSc., who for upwards of thirty-five years has been in close communication with 
the Japanese Government, to interview Mr. Takahashi upon the real objects of his 
mission to this country. This article appears in the November issue of the 
Financia Review or Reviews. 


300 pp. Price One Shilling. 


Of all bookstalls, or post free of the Publishers, 
2 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPORT 


A Fauna of the Tay Basin and Strathmore (J. A. Harvie-Brown). - 


Edinburgh : David Douglas. 30s. 
Brier-Patch Philosophy (William J. Long). Ginn. 6s. net. 
Modern Sporting Gunnery (Henry Sharp). Simpkin, Marshall, 
75. 6d. net. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Cancer of the Breast (W. Sampson Handley). Murray. 12s. 6d. net, 

Humaniculture (Hubert Higgins). Stevens and Brown. §s. net. 

Eating to Live (John Janvier Black). Lippincott. 6s. net. 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle (E. Barker). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Life and Evolution (F. W. Headley). Duckworth. 8s. net. 


VERSE 


The Silent Land and Other Poems (William Blane). 


Stock. net. 
Star Rays (Ernest A. Tietkens). Kegan Paul. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Silanus the Christian 
The Rev. E. A. ABBOTT. 


Demy 8vo. cloth (368 pp., with Introduction), 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*4 book of absorbing interest and deep religious significance..,...a study in 
spiritual conversion which recalls ‘ Philochristus’ both in the chaste beauty of its 
guage and a restrained dramatic power......It is one of the chief merits of Dr. 
Abbott's able and stimulating book that, while it does not ignore these difficulties 
or treat them as foolish or unreal, it exhibits them in their true religious perspective, 
as belonging to the fringe rather than the essential revelation of the Gospels.” 
Manchester Guardian, 
“One of the most charming Christian romances ever written.” 
Expository Times. 
** The story is both beautiful and possible...... May be of great value, on account 
of the strong sense of spiritual reality which floats serenely over the troubled waves 
of petty verbal questionings.”"— Westminster Gazette. 


“4 religious romance that recalls the ‘ Philochristus’ and ‘Onesimus’ of his 
earlier days, and is quite worthy to stand alongside of them......finely conceived 
and finely written......No one with any sympathy for the subject will read this book 
without feeling its charm, and appreciating its strong and fresh presentation not 
fw | of the spiritual teaching of Jesus, but of the doctrine of Epictetus as one who 

the power of ‘awakening aspirations that could not be satisfied except in 
Christ.’ "—Glasgow Herald. 


‘* This volume proves that such rejection [i.¢., of the miraculous] is compatible 
with that oe of reverence for the written word which seeks always to find 
the spirit behind the letter, and with the most fervent and loyal devotion to the 
person of Christ and His teaching.”— Birmingham Daily Post. 


“‘ The book is an able and delightful one. We know nothing so vivid and so 
good on Epictetus.”—<Aderdeen Press. 


‘* He does, in our opinion, present to the readers he contemplates a conception 
of Christ......such as may help many to whom ‘ miracles’ are a hind ab initio.” 
Literary World. 
‘In the charm with which he contrives to invest the elucidation of religious 
ideas he is certainly unrivalled.” —Scotsw:an. 


Deserves every student's respect.” —Scottish Review. 


“ A deeply interesting theological book in the form of a story......The gist of its 
teaching—and it is solely intended to teach—is summed up in the words 
Clemens :—‘ It been said that the religion of the Christians is a person—and 
nothing more. I should prefer to say the same thing differently. Our religion is 
a person—and nothing less.'"—Spectator. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 45s.; strongly bound half-calf, 5os. 


MAY'S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A Treatise on 
the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. By Sir 
Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, and 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth edition, 
of 1893, edited by Sir Recinatp F. D. Patcrave, K.C.B., and ALFRED BonHAM- 
CarTER, Esq., C.B.). Books I. and II., edited by T. LonspaLE WessTER, Esq., 
second Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons; Book III., edited by W1LL1AM 
Epwarp Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of Commons. i 
This, the Eleventh, edition (although based on the last, or Tenth, edition of 
1893), brings this work throughout up to the present date of publication, and 
includes the changes that were made by the House of Commons in its procedure up 
to the adjournment in August last. The additions and alterations that have been 
necessary in order to bring the work completely up to date in this Revised Edition 
are indicated in the preface.—— London : WM. CLOWES & SONS, Lrtop., Law 
Publishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle Temple Lane. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. ; 


Books at Reduced Prices. 


GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124 pp.). 


OUT. 
Librarians, Bookbuyers generally, and all interested in 
Literature are invited to apply for above. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 
REZANOV. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


‘* A remarkable novel.....She has found in the history of her country a love story 
worthy to be ranked with the great love stories of the world, with that of Antony 
and Cleopatra or that of Heloise and Abelard. Out of this story, called to her aid 
er highest gifts of imagination and emotional insight, she has made a novel of 
extraordinary power and beauty.....‘ Rezanov’ is without doubt a great work of 
art."—Morning Post. 


PERIWINKLE. 


MISS GRANT DUFF’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


A NEW NATURE BOOK. 
AN IDLER IN THE WILDS. 


By TICKNER EDWARDES, Author of ‘Sidelights of 
Nature,” ‘*The Bee Master of Warrilow,” &c. With Illus- 
trations. Square demy 8vo. 6s. net. [Ready next week. 


THE LIFE OF SIR CHARLES 
J. F. BUNBURY, Baronet, 1809-1886. 


Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. HENRY LYELL. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. ([Aeady next week. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. 


An Architectural and Archeological Pilgrimage (the Italian 
side). By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by the AUTHOR. Medium 8vo. 
41 Is. net. [Just out. 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


The History, Scenery, and Great Game of Manica and Sofala. 
By R. C. F. MAUGHAM. With Map and 32 Full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“* An admirable book......rich in that indefinable quality which we call charm, or 
interest. There are no dull pages in it. The chapters dealing with native character 
and customs, though they are full enough of information for a scientific work, read 
with the swing and go of a good romance. There is genuine first-hand information 

in every line, and it is conveyed iously.”—Standard. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 


Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall 
of the Republic. By POMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated 
by Horatio F. Brown, Author of ‘‘ Life on the Lagoons,” 
&c. 3 vols. (2 parts each), demy 8vo. £1 Is. each vol. 
Vol. IL—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MODERN STAGE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Author of ‘‘ The Life of William Shake- 
speare.” Demy 8vo. gs. net. 


THE TRAGEDY AND COMEDY OF 
WAR HOSPITALS. — 


Described from Personal Experiences during the South African 
War. BySISTER X. With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 
6s. net. 


CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS. 


By His Excellency Lieut.-General FREDERICK VON 
BERNHARDI, Commander of the 7th Division of the German 
Army. Translated by CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMAN, Editor 
of ‘* The Empire and the Century.” With an Introduction by 
Lieut.-General Sir JOHN Frencu, K.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LOCAL AND CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


A Comparative Study of England, France, Prussia, and the 

United States. By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A., Lincoln College, 

Oxford ; Lecturer at the London School of Economics and 

Political Science in the University of London; Author of 
Modern Tariff History.” Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 6s. 


VOLUMES I.-V. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND (1846 to 1895.) 


By HERBERT PauL, M.P. In § vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By HENRY CHARLES Lea, LL.D. In 4 vols. Vol. II. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 


With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN Dosson. In 
3 vols. Illustrated 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 
*,* L£dition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, 63s. net. 


Daily Te egraph.—' The famous memoirs have never before been so pleasantly 
presented to the public ; nor is it likely that, for a considerable time to come, so 
thorough and so scholarly an exercise will be exposed to the challenge of 
competition.” 


PARADISE ROW; 
Or, a Broken Piece of Old Chelsea. 


By REGINALD BLUNT. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. [Zuesday. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand-made Paper, limited 
to 110 copies, 2Is. net. 


THE RT. HON. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
RONSARD AND LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in the 
Original Metres) By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extracrown 
8vo. §s. net. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph.—“‘ Whatever Mr. Wyndham 


touches in literature he adorns with remarkable knowledge and characteristic dis- 
tinction. . . . Mr. Wyndham's admirable little volume.” 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 


Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By JAMES E. VINCENT. With Illustrations by FREDERICK 
L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. [ Tuesday. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO 
CHAUCER. 


By Wa. HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—NeEw Vot. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By Georce With Illustrations by HuGH THomson, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES 
OF PINDAR. 


Translated into English Verse by Cyrit Mayne, M.A, 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LonDon. 
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The Saturday Review. 


10 November, 1906 


TION. 


MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


ONSLOW HALL. 


ONSLOW HALL, originally ‘‘ The Cavalry College,” is specially equipped for 
the preparation and training of a strictly limited number of resident pupils. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. Large nasium and recreation hall. Miniature rifle range. 
Billiard-roém. Electric light. Central heating. Detached science laboratory. 
Playing fields in the Old Deer Park, opposite to Onslow Ha'l. Dressing-room with 
lockers and douche bath. Military Instructor for gymnastics and physical training, 
fencing, and boxing. Riding and swimming taught. 
~ The system of education in force at Onslow Hall i is designed to meet the require- 
ments not merely of Army candidates, but of all who desire a sound mental and 
physical training on the most modern and common-sense lines, whether “preparing 
for the Diplomatic, Consular, and Civil Services, or the Universities. No attempt 
is made to secure success by severe mental pressure, commonly called ‘‘ cramming,’ 
but expert instruction and steady discipline are relied on to produce the best 
results. The aim is to arouse the intelligence of pupils, to make them think, and 
teach them how to learn. 

The value of the system is emphasised by the following results— 

ARMY QUALIFYING EXAMINATION. 
September, 1906. 
L. W. Blakiston. P. W. Barrington Foote. A. 
C. G. Bowyer-Smijth. R. ge ker. 
W. F. D. C. M. Lawrie. A. 


. C. Wal 
jawson. O'H. Wright. 
* Qualified ‘for Royal Artillery. 


March, 1906. 
G. A. Blackburn. G. I. Carmichael. B. L. Jones. 
C. G. Buckle M. F. D. Cobbold. G. D. Yeatman. 


"WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST. 
July, 1906, and December, 1905. 


‘ W. E, Buckingham... Woolwich. 

B. F. Rhodes . Woolwich. 
C. N. Chadwick .. Sandhurst. 
G. I. Carmichael Sandhurst. 
H. E. Slattery .. Sandhurst. 
P. N. Sanderson . Sandhurst. 
M. F. D. Cobboid Sandhurst. 
I. Sandhurst. 
Sandhurst. 
& D. Wi ignall .... Sandhurst. 

D. Yeatman...... Sandhurst. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

MILITIA COMPETITIVE. 

March, 1906. 
THIRD........ O. de Trafford........++.. 3rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
13th S. O. Robinson .......... 5th Middlesex Regt. 
e2oth . W. U. = Oth Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
G. H. 3rd Royal Berkshire Regt. 
H. H. 3rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
E. L. 4th Shropshire Light Infantry. 


PROMOTION. 
to DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 
Upwards of TWO HUN DRED Officers were successfully prepared in subjects 
“C” and “ D” during the last two years. 


Special preparation for Interpreterships in French and German. 


' include London Matriculation (rst 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


G3 ueen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
odelling. Composition, Press lilustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Louisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 


~ University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
Division), Cambridge wm (Honours), and 
Moderate terms.— - Haprerrtecp, 


tst Class College of smears. 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fatrrax Roap, Hampsteap, 


N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


| Bye HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 


_ Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 


| ciation, with full range. 


Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarshios, Winchester : rst 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul’s, 1905.—Write for Prospectus, 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 
Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 
Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 


| ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


| Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 


| variable success with Voices of every description,” 


(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice Trials. For appoint; 
ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ im- 
address 1 Park Place Gardens, 


Maida Hill. 


arrangements excellent. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers. 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 
Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 


| Esplanade. 
ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 
School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 
ERNE BAY.—NeEw CoL_Lece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 


shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. 


Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


Aa 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Gnoves (late master 
University College School, London). 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. oliday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. lose © RUMMOND Hay, Principals. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

o—. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
cice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—Principat. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


FULHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL.—APPOINTMENT OF 
ASSISTANT TEACHER. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for —— to 


L.C.c. 


ham (first trial from here). 


MR . GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all WOOL- 
WICH. —July, 1903 : filson (first trial from here). <5 ey 


November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., 
(Somerset L.I. ) (qualified first trial). SAN 


trial) July, 1905: 

HURST.—July, 1906 : 
Arrangements Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


the post of TEACHER OF HISTORY at the L.C.C. Fulham $ 
School, Finlay Street, Fulham, S.W. 

Applicants should possess an Honours Degree in History. Ability to take part 
in the school games will be considered an additional recommendation. 

The salary, in accordance with the scale of the Council, commences at £120 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £10 (dependent on the receipt of satisfac- 
tory reports from the Head Mistress) to a maximum annual salary of £220. 
Teachers who have had satisfactory experience in teaching may be appointed at 
— above the minimum rate of the scale. 

lications should be made on the official form, to be obtained from the Clerk of 


ae’ mdon County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
to whom they must returned not later than tc A. M., on SATURDAY, 
24th NovemMBER, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 


eee ap applying ¢ i the post for the form of application should enclose 
a stam essed envelope. 

Can ong other than the successful one, invited to attend the Committee, 
will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a 

L. GOMME 
Clerk of oe London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


KINGSLAND SECONDARY SCHOOL.—APPOINTMENT OF 
ASSISTANT TEACHER. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the appoint- 
at the L.C.C. Kingsland Second | Colvestone Crescent, N.E. Appli- 
cants must possess a University yn or oes —F. alent. Ability to take part in the 
school games and to teach needlework will be considered additional qualifications. 

e salary, in accordance with the scale of the Council, commences at £120 a year, 
rising by annual i ts of £10 (d on the receipt of satisfactory reports 
from the Head Mistress) to a maximum of 4220a year. Teachers who ave had 
meas eee in teaching may be appointed at salaries above the minimum 
rate of the c. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained from the Clerk 
of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment. W.C., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.M., on SATU RDAY, 
24th NoveMBER, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

~~ — applying through t the post 1 the form of application should enclose 

and addressed essed enve 

ag other than cusveeial candidates, invited to attend the Committee, 
will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expences. 

Canvassing, either directly or y, wi ia sou 


erk of the Ls. County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment. ¥ W.C. 
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L.C.C. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 


BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civib 


Service, &c. 


Special attention to delicate and ray boys. 
Apply A. . Beit, 2t Powis Square. Brighton. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WueEe er, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable, ‘Lhe school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an ee peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HaAverstock 


Hitt, Hampsteav.—Recogd. by B. of E.— Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply 
the Misses Hotmgs. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other referen ces. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 


“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


gd. per 1000 words (Remington) 


small or large commissions executed expeditiously; newspaper work » 


speciality. —Miss‘Lousert, *‘ Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrev. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company, Limited. 


REPORT OF 


DIRECTORS, 


To be submitted to the Shareholders at a Meeting to be held in the Board Room, Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, The Consolidated Building, Fox Street, 
Johannesburg, on Friday, November 16, 1906, at 3 p.m. 


The Director: submit herewith the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of the above Compiny for the year ending Jane 30, 1906, showing 
balance of profit of £38,786 7s. 11d. 

They recommend that this amount be carried forward to next account. 

The last Accounte adoptei by tne shareholders were those of June 30, 1995. 
‘These were submitted at the General Meeting held on November 23, 1905. 

In accordance with the Resolution passed at the Special General Meeting of 
‘Shareholders held on November 23 last year, the absorption of the Barnato 
“Oonsolidated Mines has since been carried into effect, and the Balance Sheet now 
sabmitted reflects the amalgamated position. As you are aware, the issue! 
‘Oapital of the Company has been increased from £2,750,000 to £3,950,000. 

It will be seen from the Profit aud Low Aocount that, excluding the 
balance brought from last year, the total revenue amounts to £331,643 3s. 10d., 
and the total outgoings (exclusive of the sume written off for depreciation in 
shareholdings and other assets) to £70,071 12s. 4¢., leaving a net revenue for the 
‘year of £261,571 11s. 6d., a resalt which mast be considered satisfactory, having 
regard to the acate commercial depression prevailing in South Africa during the 
year under review. 

Unfortanately there has been a severe shrinkage in market values, which, 
while it does not involve the Company in actua! loss, has rendered it prudent to 
write down the valae of its shareholdings, and, following their usual practice, 
‘your Directors have taken these into the Accounte at the market value of 
June 30 in all cases where the cost price in the Oompany’s books exceeiei the 
market valne, The total depreciation under this head amounts to the large sum 
ef £379.610 17s. 9d., which hie accordingly been charged to the Profit and Loe: 
Account for the year. At the same time, the market value of other of the Oom- 
qpany’e holdings is largely in excess of the book figures, but no appreciation on 
“this head has been taken into account. This appreciation amounted on June 30 
last to £480,435 2s. 3d. 

The Mining Loans Special Reserve Account has been reduced by the sum of 
£107,780 17s. 4d.; thie figure represents a loss on a loan to the Balmoral Main 
‘Reef Gold Miniog Company, which has been liquidated. 

The amount written off for bad debte is comparatively small, being only 
£9,064 5s. 10d., and it is possible some of this may be ultimately recovered. 

With regard to your investments in Real Estate, your Johannesburg Town 
rand Suburban properties stand at £642,279 14s. 4d., but the present Municipal 
valuation of these properties is £1,517,535, or £275,256 above the values in your 
‘Oompany’s books. 


Your New Offic? Buildings and the Oarltoa Hotel have been complet 
during the past year; the former is one of the handsomest buildings in 
Johannesburg, and is already yielding a fair return; the latter is certainly the 
finest Hotel in South Africa ; it was opened in February last. 

The position generally of the Gold Mining Companies in which this Oom- 
pany is intereste] has shown marked improvement, the working costs in most 
cases reficting satisfactory redactions. The New Rietfontein, now that itenew 
works are approaching completion, has yieldei enhanced profit:, and ite return 
will sovm be much augmented when the full battery is running. The Ginsberz 
Gold Mining Company has purchased the Balmo-al Gold Mining Company's 
| assets, ani from the latest development retarns it is confidently expected that 
this Co npauy will again resume its excellent record, 

Satisfactory dividends have been paid by the New Rietfonte'n 
Primrose Gold Mining Oom panies. 

We may mention that the Witwatersrand Gold Mining Oompany, which 
has been recently added to the group of Mines for which we act as Ag2nts, 
contiaues also to steadily increase its profits, and its working costs have, to2, 
been considerably reduced. 

The past year has been one of acute commercial depression throughoxt 
South Africa, and, apart from the shrinkage in market values, there have 
naturally been fewer opportunities for a financial Company to earn profits. 
However, the Company’s position is exceptionally strong and sound, and there 
is every reason to anticipate a large, safe and remanerat.ve business when times 
improve, 

Mr. W.J. Benson, late Manager of the Johannesburg Branch of the Standard 
Batk of South Africa, has been appointed Joint General Manager of the 
Company, in conjunction with Mr. H. F. Strange. 

Mr. Jehn Munro and Mr. E. P. Solomon have joined the Board of your 
Company, the latter in terms of the agreement with the Barnato Consolidated 
Mines, Limited. 

In the terms of the Articles of Association, four of your Directors—viz., 
Mr. Charles Marx, Mr. E. B. Gardiner, Mr. H. A. Rogers, and Mr. J. Emrys 
Evans, C.M.G.—retire by rotation, and offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs. J. P. O'Reilly and Henry Hains, the present Auditors of the Oom- 
pany in Johannesburg, and Messrs, Chatteris, Nichols and Co., the Auditors ir 
London, retire from office, and offer themselves for re-election. 

By Order of the Board, 
THOS. HONEY, London Secretary. 


and New 


London : October 24, 1906. 


BALANCE SHEET as at June 30, 1906. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
“Anthorised Resolution of No- Cash on Hand and at Bankers’ £128,222 11 4 
vember 23,1975)... ... 4,500,000 0 Loans on Market Securities in London and Jobannesbarg 593,22) 16 10 
| Louns on Bonds and on Security of Real 122608 10 11 
0 0 | Dividends accrued in respect of Stocksand Shares .,  .., 16,731 19 9 
Mining Loans Special Reerve) 8 | Bills Receivableani Sundry Debtors, .., 86,880 11 2 
Money on Depot and 00 Loans to Mining and other Oompanies 945,251 0 10 
vestmen ng other Properties 

Investments and Sundry Guarantees ... £102,372 6 O Be 4 

Nortr.—Thie bas also guaranteed Investments in and Shares in 
£150 000 Firet Iseue of the proposed Trans- otber Undertaki a a ee 
-vaal War Loan. Office Furniture, Fittings, andinstramente __ 5 1 § 7 
£5,739,507 8 4 £5,739,507 8 4 8 4 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1906. 

To Salaries, including Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees .. £44,619 11 7 By Balance from last Account ae aa £173,738 9 4 
Interest Paid ... 12,295 14 6 Renta and Licease Moneys received, 42,257 16» 2 

Law Costs, Oables, Stationery, Printing and Advertising .. 13.156 6 3 Interes: and Commission received 
Depreciation in Market Value of Stocks and Shares and in Profit on Stocks and Shares and other 
Sundry Inveetmente at June 30, 1906, written off ... .. 37961017 9 Aseets realised one 1 
Depreciation in Furniture, Fittingsand Instruments .._.., 561 12 10 Tess Loss on ditto 8 
Depreciation of Investments in Ground Rents, amount written 66,740 5 § 
off Gross Profits from all other sources, including Agency and and 
Allowance. against Bad Debts” 510 | Secretarial Fees and in Jobanue- 
Balance, being Prot... sco 38.780 711 burg and London ... 
£505,379 3 2 2 £505,379 13 2 


& B. JOEL, Ohairman, 
E. B. GARDINER,” Directore. 
We have ined the A ts of the Johannesburg Office of the 


Johannesburg Consolidsted Investm -nt Company, Limited, and have found 


Abem correct. We have also verified the Securities in South A 


HENRY HAINs, 
J. P. O'REILLY, } Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants. 


Jobannesbarg : Jaly 14, 1936. 


THOS. HONEY, Secretary. 

We have aulited the Accounts of the London Office of the Company and 
find them and they und the andited Accounts of the Taasuees 
Office are properly incorporated in the above Balance ee and Profit and Loss 
Account. We have also verified the S-curities in Lo 

OHATTERIS, NICHOLS and 00., 
Obartered Accountante, 
Aaditors. 
London : August 16, 1906. 
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The Saturday Review. 


10 November, 1906 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION READY TO-DAY. 


THE REMINISCENCES 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 


With Portrait. 15s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 


FLOOR. By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two 
Faces,” ‘“‘ The Fiery Dawn,” &c 
SPECTATOR.—“ Miss Coleridge's book is full of delightful passages and 
intimate portraiture.” 
MANCHESTER GUAR DIAN.—“ Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written 
anything so purely charming as ‘ The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’’ 


QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By St. Joun 
LUCAS, Author of “‘ The Absurd Repentance.” 
WORLD.—“ A very clever novel, of an unusual kind.” 
ACA DEMY.—* Mr. Lucas’s book contains beauty of a high order both in 
its writing (he can write good prose) and in its thought. Moreover, it is full of 
wit and epigram." 


THE MILLMASTER. By C. Homes Cavuttey. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—* Enter the romance of industry! Mr. C. Holmes 
Cautley, a member of an old Yor shire family, has embodied in ‘ The Millmaster’ a 
sketch of the strenuousness of modern commerce such as it is rarely one’s privilege 
to read. A novel of universal appeal, but one that will appeal with special force to 
Yorkshire readers.” 


OCCASION’S FORELOCK. 
SIMPSON, Author of ‘‘ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
DAILY NEWS.—*‘‘Occasion’s Forelock’ shows such an insight into male 
character as is rarely found in a woman's The book's merit lies in the 
penetrating knowledge of character it discloses and the painstaking way in which 
that knowledge is used. The feminine counterparts of some type of Oxford under- 
graduates whom we have met in fiction and in life are very interesting.” 


THE BASKET OF FATE. By _, SIDNEY 
PICKERING, Author of “ Verity,” ‘‘ The Key of Paradise,” & 
TATLER.—“ An engaging story of real English life.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Well and vévastously written.” 


NEW BooKs OF TRAVEL. 
WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH 


BORDERLAND. By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Indian Civil Service; Deputy Commissioner of Almora. Royal 8vo. with 
Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, 21s. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—* The photograph has never been turned to such superb use 
as it has in Mr. Sherring’s story of his special mission to Western Tibet. Mr. Sher- 
na s pleasant narrative of his wanderings is full of delightful and easily-imparted 
erudition. 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the Rev. 
HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of ‘* Murray’s Handbook to Syria and 
Palestine,” 1902. With lilustrations, large crown 8vo, tos. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book of abounding interest ond bright, in- 
spiriting vitality. ‘Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the most amusing 
and entertaining travel-books we have ever met, and its attraction is largely due to 
the originality and freshness of its scheme.” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the 
First Mission sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. By 
ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General; Commissioner to 
Abyssinia, 1903-1904. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo. 
tas. 6d. net. 

STANDARD.—“ One could easily find page after page of this book suitable 
for quotation, but our readers will find it quite well worth their own perusal.” 


THE EDITOR OF ‘* BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.” 
LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 


D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ Mrs. Crump has had no difficulty in building up a 
first-rate book out of her father’s correspondence. It is good to have this record of 
a life devoted—we cannot avoid the phrase—to letters, and yet bubbling over with 
buman interest.’ 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND 

GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. MUNRO, sometime Fellow of Trinity 

ge, and Professor < Latin in the University of Cambridge. With a 

Prefatory Note by J. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Medium 8vo., with BM, 6s. net. 


LETTERS TO A GODCHILD ON THE 
CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By ALICE GARDNER, 
Snes and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE / ie OF “RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
EARTLESS HOMES.” 
MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harry 
GRAHAM. Illustrated by D. S. GROESBECK. Feap. 8vo. ss. 
oe : = ‘mock laughter." a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


By A. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will -ublish on 
THURSDAY, THE 15th INSTANT, 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S 


Great Historical Romance 
entitied 


SIR NIGEL. 


With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
Crown 8vo. 


New Volume by FRANK T. BULLEN. 


On NOVEMBER 15. With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
sia of * The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68, 


SOGIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 7s. 6d. net. SECOND 


The GUARDIAN, in a review headed ‘A BOOK OF GOOD THINGS,” 
says: ** Our counsel is to read the book wholly and solely for amusement ; above 
ali to look out like Jack Horner for plums, of which there are enough to ” satisfy 
even a schoulboy’s appetite.” 


The ‘“‘ Knutsford” Edition of 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 48. Gd. each net. 


Vol. Vi, SYLVIA’S LOVERS 


READY ON MONDAY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The ‘ Knutsford’ Edition will give the public an 
ym of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of novels that are full of 
elights. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. With a New Preface. 78. 6d. net. 
EIGHTH IMPRESSION (Second Edition). 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impres- 
sion that in the book we have a real contribution to our literature.” 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM A COLLECE WINDOW. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION (Fourth Edition). 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that 
lingers gratefully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow and 
full-flavoured book.” 


The following Six-Shilling Novels 
are in great demand: 


SIR JOHN GONSTANTINE 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘‘Q.’’) 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
MORNING POST.—“ In ‘ Sir John Constantine’ ‘Q' appears to have reached 
high-water mark. The author has never given us so happy a combination of his 
buoyant humour and his romantic mysticism.’ 


THE OLD COUNTRY 


A Romance. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
LIFE.—“ Mr. Newbold’s work is instinct with knowledge and 


THE STORY OF BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. seconp IMPRESSION. 


WORLD.—"“A vivid picture of country life, such a picture as no one can draw 
better than Mrs. Tynan. 


CHIPPINGE. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. seconp impRESSION. 


MORNING POST.—* The historical setting is altogether admirable. Indeed, 
we are almost inclined to put ‘ Chippinge’ into the vacant space on the book shelf, 
next door to ‘Esmond.’ Certainly Mr. Weyman has done nothing better.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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